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The Perfect Combination 
Rest 
BEE SUPPLIES 
and 


SERVICE 


from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 
Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 


Honey Containers to market 
your honey attractively. 


Modern equipment for render- 
ing your beeswax at rea- 
sonable prices. 

We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 
trade. We will send shipping tags 

— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
1112-14 Erie Bivd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 











CONTAINERS 
We have everything you need for pack- 
aging honey at prices that are right. 
Glass Jars 
Queen- Econo- Sh. wt. 





line my 
5 -lb.-case of 6 $ .62 10 Ibs. 
2 -lb.-case of 12 .80 68 11 Ibs. 
1 -lb.-case of 24 1.21 1.00 11 Ibs. 
8 -oz.-case of 24 1.09 -92 9 Ibs. 
5 -lb.-square jar 1.09 10 Ibs. 
(case of 6) 
2\%-lb. - square jar 1.20 12 lbs 
(case of 12) 
Tin Pails and Cans 
5-lb. pail-case of 50 $5.50 27 Ibs. 
5-lb. pail-case of 100 10.65 46 lbs. 
10-lb. pail-case of 50 7.75 44 1bs. 
60-lb. square can - each .62 3 Ibs. 
60-lb. square can-case 24 14.80 72 Ibs. 


Cartons and Wrappers — 
Cellophane window cartons (all sizes) 
$2.35 per 100; $11.50 per 500; $22.50 per M 
6-lbs. 25-lbs. 50-lbs. 
Decorated Cellophane Wrappers 
$1.30 per 100; $5.85 per 500; $11.55 per M 
1-lb. 3-lbs. 5-Ibs. 
5% discount on $ 50.00 orders 
10% discount on 100.00 orders 
There is still time to raise comb honey. 
Order the finest section made — “The 
LOTZ SECTION”. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Bee Supplies f , 
Boyd Wisconsin 
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Honey Beeswax 
Supplies 


Superior Honey Co. 


Founded for the 
Beekeeping Industry of the 
Western United States 


A Marketing Outlet for all 
Types of Your Honey 


A Marketing Outlet for your 
Beeswax 


A Source for Your Supplies 
and Equipment 


We are in Business to Serve You 
Visit Our Plants 


Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
Denver, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; 
Phoenix, Arizona; and our Wood Goods 

Mill in Madera, California. 
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BEES AND 
QUEENS 
Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 


Hartford 5-5546 
Telephone: 
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Protect Your Bees Next Winter! 
Use Bemis Winter— Warm 













What Users Say... 


"T gave WINTER-WARM HIVE 
COVERS a good test this year, cov- 
ering some hives and not others. 
What a difference! I had 50 colonies 
scattered over one orchard. Th ey 
came through 100%. Some were in 


_ 


Hive eine 


Use new double-weight Bemis WINTER- 
WARM HIVE COVERS ... the weath- 
erproof, waterproof, durable sleeves that 
fit snugly over the hives and guard against 
killing wind and cold. 


Easy to use ... put on or remove in seconds; 
no nailing or tacking. Discard troublesome 
felt, etc. 

Economical... cost per hive about same as 
retail price of a pound of honey. Three sizes 
—One Hive, Two Hives, Modified Dadant. 
If your dealer doesn’t have Bemis 
WINTER-WARM HIVE COVERS, write to 







low spots beside the river, others 
high on the hill where it was ‘windy. a, 
FREDERICK RUSSELL 
75 North Road 

Chelmesford, Mass. 













BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


111 No. 4th St., Box 48 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 








Use SCHMIDT'S Comb Foun- 
dation. Good quality. 
Reasonable prices. 


SCHMIDT APIARIES 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 





| HONEY WANTED 


Bryant & Sawyer | 
| 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 | 





Western Beeswax 
Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired 


Top Cash Market for Your Beeswax 


Woodrow Miller & Co. 
Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 
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- FRAME GRIP SEND NOW!! 





This light modern tool is for easy han- 
dling and removal of frames from the 


bee hive. Orders promptly filled— 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 
$3.00 plus 30c postage fee 
maeeens me _ * Co. 
Bo 66 
“oon Jose, Calif. 

















Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 





Peace is for the strong . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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No. 14 — 4-frame 
Double Duty. A 
complete extrac- 
tion unit for the 
beekeeper. 





STANDARD HONEY 


EXTRACTORS 


Extracts both frames and cappings. Can 
be used as auxiliary to larger machines for 
cappings only. Hand driven, smooth run- 
ning. Gives rapid extraction with minimum 
of effort. Easy loading and aepeaee- Reel 
basket easy to remove. Adjustable flow 
honey gate. Easily cleaned. Weight 42 
pounds. Price $28.15, f.o.b. factory. P-12— 
12 frame power radial also available at 
$76.50, f.o.b. factory. Ask for details. 


Standard Churn, Inc. 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 
































New 1952 Bee Supply Catalog 
—low price save up to 28%. Free 
valuable premiums on orders. 
We work your beeswax and 
purchase all grades of honey. 
Write today and save big mon- 


ey. 
The Fred W. Muth Co. 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
















CLouos 
oF SMOKE 


in 30 seconds when you 
use “JiffyLite” smoker ig- 










niters. Easy as striking a 
match. Send $1. for 50 
on trial. Money back if 


you don’t need them. 
E. D. Wirth, Southoid, N.Y. 


{, — ——— 
O OU Oo That radial extractors of small diameter 
D v KN WwW will not get all the honey? There must 
be distance from the reel axis to get the 
proper throw. 
Radial or vertical extracting is a slower process than basket or horizontal ex- 
| tracting. The only advantage in radials is in loading larger numbers of combs at 
| a time, with less time consumed in starting and stopping. 
Our Universal Extractor will load 4 deep or 8 shallow 614 inch frames at a time, 
hand or motive power and will extract faster and better than small size radials. 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan U.S.A. 
L= a . ——— 7) 


Bee Lines to The Editor 


“What ‘Smoky 


Joe Hives Again’ 





says about swarm 
control is good. 
I have put a su- 
per between the 
two brood boxes 
for a long time. 
It works. But I 

put the queen ex- 
| : cluder in the 
| trash pile. It does no harm there. 
; Then the queen, if she is in the low- 
er brood box, can go into the empty 
super, and the bees are kept busy 
at home. That trash pile is a good 
place for all queen excluders. I 
have raised lots of bulk comb honey 


without it.”—H. A. F. 
(Continued on page 573) 


HONEY POTS 


Be a honey-pot 
collector. Ideal for 
a gift or to be used 
on your own table. 
Looks like the old 
fav hioned beehive 
with bees enamel- 
led on lid and 
body. Price, $2.90; 
add 25c west of 
the Mississippi. 


Carlton E. Slater, 17 
| Larchmont, 
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Monthly Honey Report 
September 20, 1952 


The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state av- 
Can eraged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned, prices 
have. been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the first 








_= figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third figure 
mum the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are used the low and high 
Reel are shown. 
flow North South North 
*. Atlantic Central Mid-west Pacific 
> at | Bulk Honey: 
Table Grade 12-13 12c 1014-14-18ce 12-1215-14c 1114-12-121!4e 11-111/2c 
Industrial Grade 8145-11-14 915-1034-15 915-1012-11 1/2 834-101/2 
Price to Grocers: 
5 lb. jar - can 18-23-26 18-21 14-28 16-18-22 16-26 1612-20 
2h jar - 12's 20-25 14-2712 20-25-30 18-23-25 
2Ib. jar - 12's 20 24-30 19-22-25 15-22-27 23-24 
ae lib. jar - 24's 25-2815-30 22-25-30 20-25-29 23-25 
Comb Honey: 
~— Cs. of 24 Sec. $9-11 $6-6.96-7.40 $7.20-8.70-10 $8.40-9.50 
r Retail Price: 
st 69 Ib. can 15-2012-30 14-19-26 15-17 14-22 15-1634-19 14-15-20 
e 5 Ib. jar 29-29-45 25-28-37 20-24-27 20-21-23 21-22-23 
3 Ib. jar 25-33-45 23-32-36 22-27-30 
2 Ib. iar 30-38-48 25-32-37 25-30-33 23-29-34 28-30-31 
—_ 1 Ib. jar 35-39-50 30-35-40 27-32-35 30-33-43 30-32 
at 
Honey Sales: 
e, Fair Fair Fair to Slow Fair Fair 
8. Estimated Cron: 
\ Conditions based 
on normal % 70 68 70 96 112 
Beeswax 40-60c 41-52c 41-47 42-52 41 


for Bulk honey prices are lining up with Government Support Prices (see page 329 June 
Gleanings for details of Price Support). Bottled honey shows slightly stronger prices. 
oky A few comments are as follows: 
gain Ohio - “Poor crop white honey. Honey dark in Southern Ohio.” 
farm North Dakota - “Market stronger. Chain stores up 3c on 2 Ib. jars.” 
food. Minnesota - “Recent rains have revived Dutch clover and good crop is in view.” 
| Su- Kansas - “Worse drought since 1934. Lots of bees will need feed.” 
the Iowa - “No definite sales reported. Prices are steady to a little stronger.” 
OXES The general commodity price as’ reported in the Journal of Commerce for some 30 com- 


ut f modities stands at 292.5 as compared with 290 a month ago. 1938 is figured at 100. 
u 
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To Our Customers and Friends: 


We mourn the death of Clifford F, Muth, Sr., President of The 
Fred. W. Muth Company. He passed away July 18, 1952, following 
a long illness. For forty years his energy has been devoted to the 
beekeepers and their problems. From the hundreds of letters of 
sympathy from the beekeepers over the country we know his passing 
will be felt deeply throughout the industry as the loss of a friend and 
a business associate. 


His son, Clifford F. Muth, succeeds him as President and is the 
fourth generation to head the company. Cliff has been with the com- 
pany since his return from World War II, where he served as a bom- 
ber pilot in the 8th Air Force. For the last four years he has been 
active in the business as the lst Vice President. His initiation in bee- 
keeping came at the age of five. At the county and state fairs he 
demonstrated the gentleness of colonies of bees produced by ultra- 
violet treated queens by handling the bees without gloves or veil. 


PPP iii iii 
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E. L. Fisher, former county bee inspector and large commercial 
honey producer, continues as Vice President and is in charge of plant 
production. With ‘“Bud’s” extensive knowledge of beekeeping and 
honey production problems he watches the quality of our beekeeping 
equipment and production so that only the finest is sold under The 
Fred. W. Muth Company label. 


E. A. Fleckenstein continues as Vice President in charge of sales. 
“ED” came to the company three years ago with a wealth of experi- 
ence in sales and merchandising. His job has been to find markets 
for your honey crop so that we can buy your honey and pay you the 
top market prices. Readily available markets mean money in your 
pockets. As soon as your honey is weighed in, your check for the full 
value of the crop is in the mail. There is no waiting. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Muth who has been with the Company since 1949 
continues in her efficient role of Secretary-Treasurer. 





While the name of Muth has been associated with progress in the 
beekeeping industry for ninety-four years, we thought you, who have 
not had the opportunity to visit us at Cincinnati, would like to meet 
the people who have been and will continue to serve you throughout 
the coming years. 


To the beekeepers and honey producers of the nation we extend 
our pledge of devotion to our long established policies of dependabili- 
ty, fairness, and service of the highest quality. Whether you are look- 
ing for a dependable and profitable market for your honey or for the 
finest quality of bee supplies, we stand ready to serve you. 


Sincerely, 


The Fred. W. Muth Co. 


Clifford F. Muth President 
Everard L. Fisher Vice Pres. 
Edward A. Fleckenstein Vice Pres. 
Elizabeth B. Muth Sec.-Treas. 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


Write for 
Free Catalog 


jane %, 


. 
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zi Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
; Prompt Shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
ii THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
: | Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 
P z Onsted, Michigan 
See ; | 7) cag RC AS a SRE RC ci AN tA nl 
> Macy Electric Uncapping Knives 
e No. 101 with Thermostat 
i- 3 No, 102 with Control Box 
: Price $16.80 
1 3 Hutchison Mfg. Co. Licensed Mfgr. 
1t 2008 S. Sepulveda Blvd. 
di Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
ig ee ee ee 
we eee, 
: H. H. JEPSON CO. — 146 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
i i | Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
ts i | for 50 years. 
ne : | . 
a : Boston Stock — Root Prices 
ll: 
49 : , 
$TOLLER’S 
he j Frame Spacers ieee Chrysler’s Electric Welded 
ve 3 The finest thing ever offere 
= : beekeepers. See your dealer, All-Steel Queen Excluder 
ut = or write -— 
: The only 
: STOLLER HONEY FARMS mm att worthwhile 
nd : Latty, Ohio | ni Queen 
i- 3 a sill 
he i] ff ; Mm! §=60on the market 
: We are now ne. oe = | am enon 
3 tory of the late Mr. Gill o i- ul ; —_— 
: cago. PROMPT SERVICE and || | ci—_ << 
: ROOT QUALITY Beekeepers’ | & More honey production 
Supplies are two of the things ° Ne psn fh hg 
we have to sell. Please send @ So durably made that it is per- 
your inquiries and orders here. manently queen excluding and 
will last a lifetime. 
A. |. Root Company We manufacture a full line of Bee 
. cS Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
of Indianapolis direct from our factory. Canadian- 
made goods are cheaper. No duty. 
121 N. Alabama Street Send for our price list. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Telephone: Li. 2732 Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
5 S / — = 
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Get the Most for Your 
Extractor Dollars 
~ BUY ROOTS 


A Size to Fit Your Need — 2 Frames to 45 Frames 


L35 3-Frame Extractor and Cap- 
ping Dryer 


L15 2-Frame Reversing Extractor 


L17 2-Frame Reversing Extractor 
(12” x 16” Pockets) 


L25 4-Frame Reversing Extractor 
L20 20-Frame Simplicity Extractor 
L45 45-Frame Simplicity Extractor 





Your nearby 
Root Dealer 
will be glad to 
tell you about 
Root Extractors 
and other bee 
supplies 





The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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leanings in Bee Cullure 


Created to help beekeepers succeed 


Let’s Talk Sales 


Window Selling 
By Charles W. Gouget, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 






SALES ARE /yvo7- 
FITOOUCED BY 
LUCK OR BY FAITVIES. 
YoW NAVE 7o Do 
SOVETHING ARBOL7- 
THETI/ 











BuUz/E BEESIAN SAYS: 


Among all the articles on a gro- 
cer’s shelves, perhaps few will lend 
themselves to window selling as 
honey. Few things will attract the 
attention of passing shoppers more 
than a demonstration frame or two 
of real live bees. People will stand 
spell-bound and watch bees at work 
on the comb, but to sell honey the 
exhibit must have the proper set- 
ting. It is too much to expect that 
an exhibit of live bees will empha- 
size honey with a background of 
nothing but soap chips. The bees, 
it is true, will attract attention to 
the window, but the thing that will 
remain fixed in the mind of the ob- 
server when he enters the store, if 
he does, will be the display of svap 
chips, and he may have‘no idea of 
honey at all because no prepared 
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honey was actually present in the 
display. Such a display will have 
little value in selling honey unless 
it is arranged properly among the 
honey products we wish to sell in 
the store. 
Orderly Displays 

Clean orderly displays attract at- 
tention because they are pleasing to 
the eye. Dirty, shiftless, haphazard 
arrangements may also attract 
plenty of attention, but they may 
defeat the whole purpose of the ex- 
hibit by ‘‘driving” the people away 
from the store instead of into it. 
Obviously, the purpose of most win- 
dow displays is to get people into 
the store with the image of the 
thing illustrated so well fixed in 
their minds that there will be a de- 
sire to purchase the articles shown. 
Granted, therefore, that the exhibit 
is a good one, the extent to which 
it will succeed will depend on how 
many people stop, look, and study it. 


Old shop-worn hives and equip- 
ment should never be used for win- 
dow displays, not only because they 
are usually repulsive to look at, but 
also because they will convey the 
idea of lack of sanitation in han- 
dling honey products. All equip- 
ment should be clean and new, in- 
cluding brood frames and drawn 
comb. Capped honey too, should 
be white, clean, and dry, free from 
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- Explanation 

+ Bee Gloves 

« Bae Veil 

« Bee Hive-one etory 
« Brood Prams 

Live Bees 

« Smoker 








OBSERVER 
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« Boardman Feeder 

« Pyramided jare 

of clear honey 

« Legend on extracting 
« Enlarged picture 
with boxes of candy. 
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A SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT FOR A CORNER WINDOW 


DISPLAY 


weepy cells and discolorations. The 
same ideas apply to the honey in 
jars, honey spread, or honey candy. 
Jars containing honey shouid be 
attractively arranged and they 
should be sparkling clean. The 
whole display should have a “pro- 
fessional” appearance. 
Display Arrangement 

In general, the arrangement of 
materials in a window should carry 
the eye and interest from the focal 
point of interest, i. e., the demon- 
stration frames of live bees to the 
door of the store, since the idea of 
the exhibit is to get people into the 
store with a desire to purchase hon- 
ev. The theme to be emphasized, 
of course, is honey, so a large neat 
disvlavy of clear honey in sparkling 
jars should be pyramided on the 
side of the window space nearest 
the door. Attention will tend to 
shift from the animated bee exhibit 
to the honey and back to the bees 
again fixing the idea that bees pro- 
duced the honey. It is well to re- 
member that the most attention is 
attracted to a display by quantities 
of material pyramided upon itself. 
A few “lonesome” bottles of honey 
scattered here and there around the 
window space may be lost altogeth- 
er by the observer although the 
total number may be the same. 

On the side window space, if 
there is one, leading to the door 
there can be a neat, illustrated leg- 
end of the extraction of honey from 
the comb. The steps in extraction 
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can be numbered 1, 2, etc., leading 
in the direction of the door, with 
enough space between each legend 
to exhibit more honey products. 
This arrangement will vary with 
the type of window used. At each 
step in the legend the observer’s 
eyes will shift from the legend to 
the honey, as he wonders how such 
a clear, attractive product could 
possibly be obtained from the hon- 
eycomb he saw in the window. At 
the end of the legend series there 
should be an enlarged photograph 
portraying the final steps in pack- 
ing the honey products before they 
are shipped or sent to the grocer. 
The picture should show the prod- 
ucts being handled by clean young 
women with white aprons and head 
gear, and sun shining in large win- 
dows. White counters, etc., will 
help to produce a general atmos- 
phere of sanitation. If honey candy 
is available a large group of honey 
candies, attractively boxed, should 
surround the enlarged photograph. 

At this point the observer will be 
near the door with his saliva and 
gastric juices flowing so freely that 
he decides to take a box of candy 
home to his wife. He enters the 
store and obtains the candy but he 
comes out with a jar of honey and 
a jar of honey-spread to boot. Ob- 
viously, the window display was a 
success. It’s like Buzie says: “Sales 
are not produced by luck or by fair- 
a you have to do something about 
them.” 
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Moving Hives of Bees 


Here is How it is Done in California 
By J. E. Eckert, University of California, at Davis 
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Fig. 1—Truck load of bees covered with lumite cloth as a protection to highway 
traffic and to enable day time travel. Hives not screened. 


If one desires to keep bees on a 
commercial scale in California, or 
to engage in the rental of bees for 
pollination purposes, or to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for 
better beekeeping locations due to 
seasonal variations in floral condi- 
tions, then it will be necessary to 
become familiar with some of the 
problems of moving hives and 
heavy supers of honey on our pub- 
lic highways. The fundamental 
problems involved are much the 
same everywhere. 

In some sections of the country, 
beekeepers use trucks with side 
racks and end gates to hold the 
equipment. In other sections, hives 
and supers are loaded on flat beds 
and are tied on with ropes to keep 
every hive or super in place and to 
prevent any bouncing or movement 
in transit. The flatbed method, 
without any sideboards or end gates, 
is used almost universally in Cali- 
fornia, 

Standard equipment is highly de- 
sirable in order to make tight, uni- 
form loads. When bottom boards 
are nailed to the lower body, one 
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need not stoop so low to lift the 
hive, especially if cleats are nailed 
near the top across the ends of each 
hive body. Few beekeepers in Cali- 
fornia use inner covers or tele- 
scoped covers and two-inch cleats 
under the ends of the bottom board 
are quite common. With uniform 
tops, bottoms, and hive bodies, one 
can make a tight load that will not 
shift or move under the normal 
stresses and strains of hauling when 
each tier is tied down securely and 
fastened with sound rope tightened 
with the “sheepshank”’ knot. 
No Entrance or Top Screens Used 
Experience has shown that with 
good equipment and careful man- 
agement, hives of bees can be 
moved over our highways without 
top or entrance screens and without 
an appreciable loss of bees or dan- 
ger to motorists. The hives are 
loaded just before nightfall and 
trucked to the new location before 
daybreak. The careful beekeeper 
will avoid going through the main 
thoroughfares of cities whenever 
possible and will carry enough fuel 
to avoid stops at service stations. 
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Fig. 2.—Mechanical hoist, side view 


The hives may be unloaded at night 
or the beekeeper may rest until 
daybreak before unloading in order 
to give the bees a chance to “cool 
off” and for greater safety to the 


operator. 
To assure maximum safety to 
other people and to permit travel 


on the highway during the daytime, 
many beekeepers are securing plas- 
tic screen covers to fit the entire 
load of hives. This cloth is sold as 
‘lumite’”’ cloth and is quite durable 
so that it can be used for several 
years if given proper care. It is 
not too expensive when one con- 
siders the convenience and safety 
it assures the beekeeper, gas station 
attendants, and the general public. 

Most beekeepers in California 
load their hives with the entrances 
facing backwards but some turn the 
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, fastened down ready for travel. 


entrances into the wind and a few 
load with the hives crosswise of the 
truckbed. In the latter case, the 
hives on the outside tiers are placed 
with their entrances inward and 
facing the entrances of the hives in 
the second tiers from the outside. 
Those who use this method state 
that the four-inch space between 
the tiers of hives provides better 
ventilation and keeps the _ bees 
quieter than the other two methods. 
Only four hives can be _ placed 
across the truckbed by this method 
while six are loaded across the bed 
by the other two methods, requir- 
ing a two-inch extension over the 
width of the bed. Hives should 
never be loaded with the entrances 
facing the outside of the load un- 
less they are tightly screened. Very 
few beekeepers in California fasten 


Fig. 3——A snug load of 94 

two-story hives at the end 

of a trip, tied on California 
style. 
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{ 
the hive parts together before load- 
ing, depending entirely on a tight 
load and securely roping the hives 
down. The lids may be nailed on 
or left as fastened down by the bees. 
Mechanical Hoists 

The increasing use of pesticides 

and the need for the movement of 
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Fig. 4—Dan Aten demonstrates how he can control the electrical litt by push buttons 
mounted on the fork drive. The boom is raised and ready for operation. 


heavy hives on short notice, togeth- 
er with the scarcity of experienced 
help and the desire of taking the 
“backache” out of beekeeping, are 
hastening the development of me- 
chanical hoists for the loading and 
unloading of the hives and heavy 
supers of honey. Some of these 


Fig. 5.—Rear view of the hive fork push-button controls, and triangular brace to mini- 
mize vibration, and to securely fasten the unit in nlace 
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hoists are operated mechanically by 
the use of pulleys, others use the 
power of the engine, while still 
others have individual electric pow- 
er units which do all of the lifting. 
A description of the various prin- 
ciples used in the different types 
should result in the perfection of 
types which are improvements over 
the units now in use. 

The unit shown in Figures 2, 4, 
and 5 was developed by members of 
the Valley Pollination Service of 
Orange, California, with the aid of 
Maricopa Farms, alfalfa seed pro- 
ducers in Kern County, California. 
It is the result of the ideas of Chas. 
Reed, Dan Aten, mechanical engi- 
neers, and a number of beekeepers. 
The unit shown is powered by a 2!%2 
H. P. electric generator and two 
one-half horse motors housed in the 
box suspended over the cab of the 
truck. The weight of this box acts 
as a counterpoise to the 17 ft. boom, 
and both are welded separately to 
the central section of the operating 
pipe. When not in use, the unit is 
securely fastened to the truckbed 
as indicated in Figures 2 and 5. It 
takes but a few minutes to remove 
fastenings at the back to raise the 
upper section of the pipe and to 
start up the generator. Dan Aten, 
of Hemet, California, is shown op- 
erating the unit. He raises the up- 
per units with the pressui- of the 
cas in his Butane tank through a 
valve connected by copper tubing 
to an aircell in the bottom stand- 
pipe. Otherwise, an additional air 
comvressor would be required. 

The lIcading fork, shown in Figs. 
4 and 5, is operated from the ground 
by the push buttons which are at- 


tached to it. Power is applied for 
four movements, up, down, in, and 
out. The hoist will lift approxi- 
mately 500 pounds and place it any- 
where on the truck as directed by 
the operator from the ground. The 
operation of loading can be speeded 
up if one hive is set on top of an- 
other and both loaded at the same 
time. The boom can be swung ina 
complete circle and lift from any 
point within that range. The load- 
ing fork illustrated is designed to 
fit under cleats nailed on the ends 
of the hives. 

The 2500 W. light plant enables 
the operator to load or unload at 
night as the lights swing with the 
boom, completely lighting the entire 
operation. The unit does not re- 
quire any additional support for the 
truckbed during the operation of 
loading or unloading. 

The hoist is made to withstand 
the shock of travel as well as the 
useful work of lifting and placing 
the hives. The unit illustrated 
weighs around 1,500 pounds and 
costs approximately $2,250. It is 
not cheap but since it dispenses with 
the services of a helper in loading 
hives and supers, and can be used 
in the apiary to lift supers of honey 
in the examination of brood cham- 
bers, those who have used it are 
well pleased with the investment. 
Both Dan Aten and Chas. Reed have 
found it useful in moving hivss on 
a moment’s notice, without first hav- 
ing to remove the honey supers, and 
without the aid of a helper. The 
ability to move quickly is becoming 
increasingly important with the in- 
creased use of pesticides and for 
pollination service. 
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Experimental Apiary 


One of the six apiaries at 
State College, Pa. where 
experiments are carried on 
by Dr. E. J. Anderson. The 
apiaries are also used for 
practical! bee demonstra- 
tions d=sring the Beekeenr- 


ing Short Course held each 


summer. 
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The Effect of Sunlight on Hives 


By A. W. Furbank, Darien, Connecticut 


An editorial in the January 1952 
issue of Gleanings stated that, in 
consequence of some _ exprrience 
with clothing and some temperature 
readings taken in the interior of 
apples, it was considered in certain 
quarters that red is a good color to 
use for paint for the outside of bee- 
hives. The only comment given on 
this opinion was a sort of editorial 
sigh: “Perhaps we should pay more 
attention to scientific facts’. 

What are the facts? Here are 
some of them, with comments as to 
their application. Paragraphs have 
been numbered, to make reference 
easier, regafdless of whether they 
are facts or conifietits: 

(1) In the item above it is ré- 
ported that “red parts tend to be- 
come less heated in Stinshine’’; by 
“red parts” is meant the patches of 
color on an apple. This behavior 
is understandable if it be recognized 
that an apple is made up of trans- 
lucent material, and it might well be 
that the fruit-stuff inside would be 
cooler at the point where it was 
shaded by the opacity of a patch 
of reddened skin than it would 
be whefe the sun’s faysS came 
through with little interruption. It 
is not the accurad¢y of these temper- 
ature measurements that is ques- 
tioried, of course, but the applicabil- 
ity of the data obtained to the paint- 
ing of hives most certainly is chal- 
lenged. 

(2) It has been known for a very 
great number of years that there is 
nothing that will “soak up” so much 
of the heat-producing rays of di- 
rect sunshine as a body with a dull 
black surface. 

(3) It is also firmly established 
that nothing reflects those rays so 
well as a brilliantly polished metal 
surface; the better the rays are re- 
flected, the less will be the tendency 
for temperature to rise. Polished 
metal surfaces are not very conven- 
ient things for every-day use, so 
when we want to repel as much ra- 
diant heat as possible we use the 
next best thing, which is a white 
surface. Nothing soaks up so little 
of the sun’s heat rays (with the ex- 
ception just mentioned) as a white 
surface. 

(4) So here we have the two ex- 
tremes: when exposed to the sun’s 
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rays, dull black surfaces heat up 
the most; 4nd white surfaces the 
least. 

(5) Sometimes the simplicity of 
these two fundamentals is veiled by 
practical considerations. In the 
matter of clothing, for exaniple, the 
use of a fairly loosely-woven ma- 
terial may be necessary in order to 
permit some air circulation; if the 
material is white, the sun’s rays will 
penetrate to a considerable extent, 
often with undesirable effects. 
Having the material colored will 
lessen this penetration, and there 
will be less internal reflection be- 
tween the fibers. In the tropics, 
therefore, it is common practice to 
have a white surface to repel the 
first impact of the heat rays, with 
a material colored perhaps green 
or red immediately below it. 

(6) Some care has to be used in 
applying the fundamentals of radi- 
ation and absorption to the little 
problems of every-day life. Last 
year there was a letter to one of 
the bee magazines from someone 
who had learned that a body which 
absorbs heat readily will also emit 
it readily. This is true, but he ap- 
plied it wrongly, and consequently 
jumped to the conclusion that @ 
hive painted black is good for use 
all through the year “because in 
summer it emits the heat just as 
readily as it absorbs it’. (These 
are not the exact words used, but 
they are the substance of the quo- 
tation). Those bees must have had 
an inferno to live in during the long 
sunshine hours. For an explanation 
in detail we have to take account 
of the fact that the heat exchange 
between two bodies at different 
temperatures depends on the differ- 
ence between the fourth or fifth 
powers of those temperatures 
(measured from the absolute zero) 
rather than on the difference be- 
tween the temperatures themselves. 
To avoid the figuring this method 
of explanation would involve, a cou- 
ple of quotations are given below 
from the Refrigerating Data Book 
and Catalog (American Soc. of Re- 
frig. Engineers), 1937-8 Edition:- 

(7) Referring to the heat emitted 
from warm bodies and surfaces this 
authoritv savs (page 90): “For low 
temperature (70°F) radiation, color 
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is not at all significant’. This 
should dispose of the argument that 
black-painted hives lose their heat 
any more readily than do the ordi- 
nary white ones. The quotation 
continues: “Only for radiation from 
high temperature sources such as 
the sun or other incandescent bodies 
does the color of the absorbing sur- 
faces have any effect’. 

(8) On page 274 of the same 
source, attention is given to the pro- 
tection of insulated refrigerating 
railroad cars from the blazing heat 
they are subjected to for many 
hours a day. “Neglect of radiation 
phenomena is common. One of the 
most obvious cases is the use of any- 
thing but white paint for a refriger- 
ator car’, This is a very ‘“hard- 
boiled” piece of testimony, and 
should definitely rule out the use 
of red paint. The result of using 
“anything but white paint” is meas- 
urable in loss of the refrigerating 
effect produced by elaborate and 
expensive machinery — a dollars- 
and-cents affair. 

(9) The next three paragraphs 
are based on an experience of bee- 
keeping which is now entering only 
its fifth year; they should be ignor- 
ed if for that reason they are con- 
sidered valueless. They are pre- 
sented here with the hope that they 
may at any rate be the occasion for 
some interesting discussion. 


(10) For wintering, it seems a 
practical idea to paint one side of 
the hive the south side, facing 
the low winter sun a dull black. 
The result of doing this has been 
found to be a much readier response 
on the part of the bees to midday 
sunshine (by reforming the cluster 
because of the extra warmth); 
cleansing flights are very usual, and 
when the sun is bright and clear it 
is often found that unwanted ma- 
terial (such as dead bees) is ener- 
getically carried outside. This has 
often been noticed when the ther- 
mometer reading is very close to 
freezing; under these conditions it 
will generally cause the utmost sur- 
prise when friends are first asked to 
lay their hand against the dull 
black surface of the hive body that 
has been facing the winter sun. 


The angle which the hive top 
presents to the low winter sun is 
so oblique that it has never seemed 
worth while to use dull black paint 
on it for winter purposes. It is pos- 
sible, however, that a test might 
prove otherwise. 
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(11) The tar-paper commonly 
used for enclosing hives in winter 
is probably as good an absorbent of 
the sun’s rays as you are likely to 
meet anywhere. The only objection 
to its use seems to be the fact that 
with the air space which exists be- 
tween it and the hive body there is 
not likely to be a very good trans- 
ference of its warmth through the 
wood. A better plan seems to be 
the use of insulating board on the 
west, north, and east sides, with the 
bare wood of the hive body, paint- 
ed black, on the south side. 


(12) This dull black side should 
be shielded from the sun some 
time in May (in these latitudes); a 
sheet of metal or insulating board 
painted white can be screwed on to 
cover it, or of course it can be paint- 
ed the same as the rest of the hive. 


(13) Any collection of notes on 
using the sun’s rays for heating 
purposes would be incomplete if the 
solar wax extractor were omitted. 
This is **. a valuable piece of 
equipment. The sun or solar ex- 
tractor is merely a black box con- 
taining a black iron tray with re- 
ceptacle for the melted wax, and 
covered with a tightly fitting glass 
top. Enough heat is generated to 
melt the wax. To get the best re- 
sults the outfit should be tilted at 
en angle facing the sun. If two 
pieces of glass are used the efficicn- 
cy is increased”. (ARC & XYZ of 
Bee Culture, 1947). The use of the 
glass does very much more than 
merely stop the escape of the heated 
air. Glass possesses the power to 
transmit very completely the rays 
of the sun which are visible to the 
human eye, but it is opaque to the 
long heat rays below the red of the 
spectrum. and to the ultra violet 
rays on the opposite side of the visi- 
ble spectrum. The visible radi- 
ations enter the glass cover and heat 
the contents of the extractor. But 
the very long heat rays which re- 
sult from this cannot escape; the 
glass is opaque to them. This ex- 
plains the survrisingly high temper- 
atures obtained. 

(14) It may be pointed out that 
the same trapping of the very long 
heat waves cast back by the con- 
tents of the box is also accomplished 
by the window sash over the _ so- 
called “cold-frame”’. But in this 
case a large part of the heat inside 
the glass is employed in generating 
steam from the water in the dark, 
moist soil. Much of this vapor con- 
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denses on the glass cover, and drops 
back again in the form of water on- 
to the soil, only to be heated up and 
vaporized again. This cycle of 
events, continuous as long as the 
sun is shining and there is enough 
water under the glass, is effective 
in preventing such a high tempera- 
ture rise as that obtained in the so- 
lar wax extractor. 


It should be added that the in- 
sulating effect of a clean metallic 
surface (resulting in large part 
from its powers of reflection) is far 
and away greater than that of any 
painted surface. The usual alumi- 
num outer hive cover is almost the 
best possible means of protection 
from the summer sun; (the best of 
all possible tops would be one cov- 
ered with a freshly polished sheet 
of silver!). The metal should not 
be painted, of course, and if it can 
be rubbed occasionally with steel 
wool, its insulating properties, al- 
ready excellent, will be slightly in- 
creased still more. (This matter of 
the insulating power of aluminum 
is sometimes one of great confusion, 
especially if an engineering hand- 
book is consulted for the heat con- 
ductivity of the various metals. 
When we speak of the direct ther- 
mal conductivity of a metal we are 
not concerned with its reflecting 
power, but only with the readiness 
with which heat flows inside the 
mass of the metal itself — the way 
in which heat is conducted to the 
handle of a poker when the other 


end is in the fire). Aluminum is a 
very good conductor of heat—more 
than three times as good as iron or 
steel. A very convincing demon- 
stration of this is to try to drink 
really hot coffee out of an alumi- 
num cup; the lesson is not easily 
forgotten. The power of this metal 
to act as a barrier to the passage 
of heat must therefore be regarded 
solely as a surface effect; when used 
in the form of three crumpled 
sheets of foil — a common method 
of insulation for refrigerators—this 
surface effect is repeated six times. 

The following experiment by 
Hechler and Queer is briefly de- 
scribed in the reference already 
cited, where two sets of temperature 
readings are shown plotted as 
curves on a diagram. A plain ther- 
mometer arranged on a white sur- 
face is exposed to the sun’s rays; 
by the time 50 minutes have elapsed, 
the temperature of the surface has 
risen to 90°F. Alongside, there is 
another thermometer “arranged so 
that it can absorb light, and shield- 
ed against the loss of heat so ac- 
quired’’; in the same space of time 
the temperature this one reaches is 
131°?. (The temperature of the 
surroundings is 74°F.; the arrange- 
ment “so that it can absorb light’ 
would mean that the bulb is given 
a dull black surface). This 40° 
temperature difference after a peri- 
od of only 50 minutes is certainly 
a strong piece of evidence for the 
use of white as protection against 
solar radiation. 
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12,000 samples of honey given away.—Photo by K. D. Henderson, Carlton Place, Ottawa. 
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Beekeeping in Norway in Olden Times 


By Capt. Th. Thommessen, Horten, Norway 





Heavy snows and wind create strange pictures. 





Capt. Thommessen found the follow- 
ing text in an old book (1810) which was 
translated for him by a seamen’s chap- 
lain, Rev. Chr. Bruun. The text seemed 
so apt for his article that Capt. Thom- 
messen decided to use it as a motto. 
“So merciful is the God allmighty to- 
wards man that almost every living 
creature must contribute to his preser- 
vation and joy.” 











Beekeeping was very common 
throughout Central Europe during 
the Middle Ages when it was of 
much greater importance than now- 
a-days. 

For in those times when there 
was no sugar, honey was the only 
sweet-stuff fit for use. Beeswax 
was an important article and a ne- 
cessity for the churches. Mead 
made of honey has always been a 
much appreciated drink. 

From the old written sources we 
learn that the Vikings brought 
home from their raids to southern 
countries both honey and wax as 
well as mead and honeycakes. All 
those things, however, had to be 
“imported”, and so had the “‘qeens” 
(i. e. the prettiest foreign women 
they could get hold of). And those 
“qeens” apparently did thrive very 
well up here, and so do the real 
queen-bees we import now. 

From Central Europe the bees 
came to Denmark, then to southern 
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Sweden, and at last to Norway. 
Unfortunately, I have found no sure 
sources of information about bee- 
keeping in Norway from that first 
time, so we do not know how long 
bees have been kept here, but from 
old books on beekeeping it may b: 
stated that bees have lived and 
been kept here for almost 300 years. 
At first clergymen especially and 
other government officials often 
kept bees on the official residences 
and also carried out some experi- 
menting on a small scale. At all 
events they studied the life of the 
bees with great interest and often 
came to amazingly correct conclu- 
sions. 

With the exception of these offi- 
cials, however, there were no ordi- 
nary bee-farms of any importance, 
only small apiaries were run on 
farms in the flat districts of south- 
eastern Norway and in the districts 
down along the Skagerrak (south- 
east) coastline where the conditions 
of living for the bees were the best. 


On the whole, beekeeping in Nor- 
way may therefore be called rela- 
tively new, a fact that certainly has 
been a “blessing in disguise’ for 
when the movable frame and bee 
culture in modern hives came to the 
Norwegian beekeeping world, the 
beekeepers had no difficulty in 
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changing over and no prejudices in 
adopting the new material and ithe 
new methods. And though we may 
call it a new industry (with modern 
appliances) in fact, apiculture in 
Norway was more advanced about 
the year 1800 than we now can 
think possible with the old material. 
It is not my intention to go too 
much into details because such de- 
tails certainly are too well-known 
to beekeepers, but only a few in- 
teresting facts from old books. 


Skeps Common a Century Ago 


We must then bear in mind that 
only a hundred years ago bees were 
kept exclusively in skeps in the 
house or farm apiaries, throughout 
Europe. Neither the movable frame, 
nor the extractor, was invented at 
that time, and neither wax founda- 
tion, bee escapes, nor other utensils 
typical for modern apiculture. 

But it would be an error to be- 
lieve that supers or ‘“‘magazines’’ 
were unknown. Such supers, how- 
ever, were usually placed under the 
ordinary skep or brood chamber, 
the round top form of the skep mak- 
ing any other placing too difficult. 

The ordinary method or proce- 
dure to get the honey crop consisted 
of killing the bees with sulphur or 
any other combustibles. Then the 
honeycombs were cut out of the 


skeps, put in a linen bag and press- 
ed out. Afterwards the wax was 
pressed out in a similar manner. 

Already in 1810, however, an 
author in a treatise gives instruc- 
tions how to get the honey without 
killing the bees and the above men- 
tioned ‘“‘supers’”’ was a means to that 
purpose. 

And happily that cruel procedure 
of sulphuring the bees disappeared 
when the movable frames came in 
use. 

But these things are already well 
known. Less known may be the 
“forest beekeeping’? which was 
practiced extensively in certain 
parts of Central Europe. It con- 
sisted in hollowing out a cave for 
the bees in living trees, six to eight 
yards above the ground. Especial- 
ly big pine trees were chosen. The 
height of the hollowing was about 
one yard. If the tree hollowing had 
a too strong smell of resin the hol- 
lowing was rubbed with leaves and 
blossoms of wild Thyme or wild 
Melisse (Nepeta Cataria) before a 
swarm was put in. 

Such ‘‘forest apiaries’” did really 
give much bigger crops than ordi- 
nary farm apiaries and this method 
of beekeeping may have been prac- 
ticed also here in Scandinavia, That 
has passed into oblivion, and no- 
body can tell. 
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A float used at the county fair recently —Sent by E. T. McHenry, Germantown, Tenn. 
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Smoker Fuel 


By M. H. Stricker, Annandale, N. J. 


What can you say about anything 
as prosaic as smoker fuel? It is 
just a substance that you cram in- 
to your smoker and hope it will 
burn without irritating your eyes 
and nose too much when the wind 
blows it toward you instead of to- 
ward the bees for whom it was 
originally intended. 

In the back of your mind you’re 
also conscious of something you 
have heard or read about certain 
fuels irritating the bees causing 
them to sting rather than to act 
subdued as the books say they 
should after being smoked. 

In 20 years of beekeeping, or per- 
haps bees keeping me would be a 
better description, I have met this 
type of critter, but their cantanker- 
ousness always continued when I 
went back armed with another fuel. 
After another severe stinging, I 
would decide the trouble was sim- 
ply unjudicious selection of grand- 
parents when that particular stock 
was selected. Sure enough, the 
remedy in every case was a simple 
pinch of the head of the queen 
heading the offending colony. 

To find the queen in such a vi- 
cious colony was always difficult 
and if I were forced to select one of 
the many fuels I have tried as be- 
ing superior for shock purpose, I’d 
probably pick partially dried alfalfa 
hay for subduing colonies. Unfor- 
tunately it is a seasonal fuel. It 
soon becomes too dry, giving the 
hot flame of other grasses, and it 
is not too quick to fill your smoker 
with this material unless you spend 
time cutting it and prepackaging in 
smoke-cut bundles. 

My experience with smoker fuels 
embraces everything from scraps of 
rubberoid and _ chicken feathers 
(both included in my smoker by 
practical joker co-workers) to dried 
lavender and chinese moss (both 
presented by advocates who swore 
they were the best fuels obtainable). 
Of the four, I found they all gave 
dense smoke, made the bees quite 
workable, but none had any more 
virtue than more common types of 
fuel. It might be, however, good 
warning to prospective “trier-out- 
ers” that the heated smoker did boil 
asphalt out of the rubberoid, ruined 


a good pair of trousers and also 
burned some perfectly good leg 
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flesh. Ask the beekeeper his favo- 
rite fuel and you get an answer but 
ask him which fuel is the worst and 
he’ll immediately wax vehement. 
In the past few years I’ve made a 
fetish of trying those fuels I’ve read 
or heard about. Since then I’ve 
tried so many that I can’t remem- 
ber the number. I’ve tried those 
that were praised and those that 
were condemned. Strangely, many 
times those condemned by one were 


highly recommended by _ another 
beeman. 
Those most objectionable I’ve 


found were too hard on the bee- 
keeper and though many were con- 
demned as being harmful to the 
bees, I found I could still work 
bees while using them. These I 
found to be: greasy rags or cotton 
waste (cotton products burn with an 
acrid smoke, anyway), discarded oil 
filter cartridges, and mouse stained 
burlap. 

Another group which burned too 
quickly or too hot and necessitated 
wetting or the inclusion of green 
leaves to make for more efficiency, 
were dried leaves, dried grasses, 
straw, and excelsior. 

Speaking of leaves, I am remind- 
ed of being awakened at midnight 
one night. A man had driven from 
another state since he had heard 
that I was collecting smoker fuel 
and wanted to offer me his favorite. 
I thanked him and marvelled at his 
product. He presented me _ five 
smoker size bundles of dried and 
baled sassafras leaves. His appara- 
tus had been a metal cylinder slight- 
ly smaller than the barrel of a 
smoker. He had lined it with string, 
bolted it to a solid surface, pressed 
the leaves in with a homemade ram- 
rod, tied them with the exposed 
ends of the string, unbolted the ar- 
rangement, and presto, he had the 
neatest smoker-wad you had ever 
seen. 

I thanked the gentleman, prom- 


ised I’d test them and report. My 
report commended his ingenuity, 


but I was sorry that the sassafras 
didn’t seem to work any more mira- 
cles than other dried leaves. He 
responded rather grouchily, saying 
that my reasons were prejudiced be- 
cause he in his enthusiasm had in- 
terrupted my sleep. I decided then 
and there that it was discreet never 
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Ample smoke helps great- 
ly in transferring bees. 


to condemn a man’s religion, poli- 
tics, or his smoker fuel. 

Another gentleman swore _ by 
dried manure, but his friends who 
had tried the substance always 
thought his reason was the stir he 
liked to make when in mixed bee 
meetings he would recommend cow 
chips, slurring the word to see the 
gentler sex gasp as they imagined 
what he was going to say. 

A fuel once forced on me when 
working in the cranberry area was 
dried cranberry vines. They give 
ample smoke with a not objection- 
able smell, ignite and burn readily. 
After awhile the natural oil they 
contain will begin to blaze and 
green leaves will have to be intro- 
duced to cause the smoldering that 
gives workability to the smoke you 
are squirting in your bees’ eyes. 

In this same area “pine barren” 
beekeepers use pine needles and 
these offer a good smoke, not ob- 
jectionable to the nose and eyes and 
readily available. Dried needles 
found on the ground are usually 
used, but the green needles strip- 
ped from the live “bull” pine are 
quite usable. 

North Jersey beekeepers swear 
by “sumac bobs” and collect them 
in the fall for future smoker fuel. 
When thoroughly dry, they may be 
stored without danger of spontan- 
eous combustion and give a long 
lasting smoke that is often times 
referred to as the best “bee control- 
ler’ there is. The oily residue left 
by sumac fuel is probably more 
easily cleaned from a smoker than 
any of the others. The heavy char 
left by burlap, corncobs, and some 
other fuels are a distinct disadvan- 
tage. 

Personally, I prefer hardwood 
planer shavings. They burn long, 
and are about the easiest fuel to 
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fill a smoker with. And, if you 
have a workshop close by, you’ll 
find they are worth trying. From 
my own point of view, I find them 
faster to gather than sumac and I’d 
rather have the sumac “bobs” re- 
turn to earth where they can grow 
more sumac, a very dependable hon- 
ey yielder in this State. 

Some smoker fuels can be stub- 
born to ignite, and there seem to be 
many methods, such as newspaper, 
wax paper, and excelsior. I prefer 
cotton waste. Shred a small piece 
of this, start it blazing and drop it 
into the smoker. Pump the bellows 
a few times and introduce your fuel. 
You'll find that even damp fuel will 
ignite and burn steadily. 

A smoker fuel is no better than 
the smoker it is used in, so an oc- 
casional cleaning inside and out is 
good. Perhaps best of all is the 
usual system. Place the old smoker 
carefully on a shelf and promise 
yourself that you will clean it 
thoroughly when you get time, then 
“unship’ a new smoker and you’re 
all set for bee work with almost 
any kind of fuel. 

a 


This Month’s Cover 


The attractive honey house nest- 
ling in the green hills of Vermont 
was built by the owner himself, in 
1948. The picture of the bee gather- 
ing nectar is executed in attractive 
colors and was painted this year, 
also by the owner, who is Clyde N. 
Wood of South Woodstock, Vt. Mr. 
NYood has been prominent for many 
years in Vermont beekeeping circles 
because of his many first prizes for 
comb honey. Mr. Wood uses his 
honey house for extracting and 
sales and winters his bees in the 
cellar. — From Martin N. Ralph, 
South Woodstock, Vt. 
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Selling Honey at the Roadside 


How the Roadside Honey Stand Can be Made Profitable 
By M. J, Deyell, Medina, Ohio 


Before any product can be sold to 
advantage, whether it be pins, 
threshing machines, or elephants, 
the salesman must do four things: 
study the product, study the mar- 
ket, find the selling points, and 
reach the market. 

Studying the Product—tThe sales- 
man must know what honey is, 
where it comes from, how it is pro- 
duced, what kind of a food it is 
(whether it is fat, carbohydrate or 
protein) and its food value and 
healthfulness, as compared with 
other sweets; whether it is a neces- 
sity or a luxury; the nature of the 
demand; and many other pertinent 
facts. 

Studying the Market—He should 
know who are the consumers, 
whether men, women or children, 
the rich or the poor; the size or the 
limitation of the market and the 
buying season; how roadside con- 
sumers buy honey, whether in large 
or small packages, in tin or glass 
containers; the buying habits, 
whether the roadside market is 
likely to grow or shrink; the prob- 
lem of competition. and other points. 

Finding the Selling Points—The 
things that can be said or written 
about an article that will help the 
customer make up his mind to buy 
are called selling points. It is ob- 
vious that selling points are found as 
a result of a careful study of the 
product and the market. What, 
then, can be said or written about 
honey that will help customers 
make up their minds to buy? 

There are a number of appeals, 
but one of the strongest is the 
healthfulness of honey. We all buy 
foods that will benefit us. The self- 
ish motive in buying must be ap- 
pealed to. There are many selling 
points that can be developed and 
used to advantage, in order to build 
up and maintain a good volume of 
sales. 

One of the pamphlets entitled 
“Honey’’, put out by the American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, contains some excellent selling 
points. The nutritional statements 
in this pamphlet have been found 
acceptable to the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Med- 
ical Association. This pamphlet 
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George Kirkpatrick, Kalkaska, Michigan, 
has sold honey for many years. He is 
93 years of age and going strong. 


and other valuable printed matter 
on honey, including recipes and 
honey display cards, may be obtain- 
ed from the Institute at a very nom- 
inal cost. 

Reaching the Market—The next 
step to be considered in reaching 
the market of roadside selling is a 
good location. The merchant in the 
town or city picks a good site for 
his store, where many people pass 
by; so the roadside honey seller 
must be located on a well traveled 
road. A corner or intersection of a 
road, a bend in a road, near a gaso- 
line station if possible, where autos 
have to slow down a bit, are good 
places to establish honey-selling 
stands. The dwelling house, gas 
station, or wherever the honey is 
being sold, should be well kept up, 
and should look spick and span. 
Location and Character of Signs 

It is quite necessary to have at 
least one attractive honey sign, with 
the word “Honey” in large letters. 
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It is an advantage to have some 
suitable appeal for the use of honey, 
where it can easily be seen. If the 
honey stand is located on a straight 
road, where automobiles travel at 
a high rate of speed, it is an advan- 
tage to have a sign at either side of 
the honey stand, to announce the 
stand to autoists before they get to 
it. 

It seems to be an advantage also 
to have a beehive with some supers 
on it, well painted, to add attrac- 
tiveness to the surroundings. The 
cover of the hive makes a good 
place for some sample pails of hon- 
ey. A beehive seems to have the 
effect of helping to convince the 
prospective customers of the purity 
of the honey. 

Packages Should be Attractive 

Roadside honey stands’ should 
have honey for sale in both tin and 
glass containers. The glass shows 
off the honey to good advantage and 
makes an appeal to those who do 
not know much about the product. 
The attractiveness of honey in glass 
starts many new customers, who 
buy it in larger tin containers later. 
Honey in tin containers appeals to 
tourists on account of safety in 
transportation. Comb honey should 
be kept for sale under glass. It is 
an advantage to have comb-honey 


cartons ready to put combs into 
when sales are made. They are 
convenient and sanitary. Attractive 


labels for packages can easily be 
secured. They add greatly to the 
appearance of honey. 

It is an advantage to have prices 
of the most popular packages an- 
nounced on a sign, so that prospec- 
tive buyers may know, without 
asking, whether or not the price of 
honey is within the range of their 
pocketbooks. Quite often a_ pros- 
pective customer, not knowing the 
price, will hesitate to inquire be- 
cause of feeling obligated to buy, 
after making the inquiry. 

Keeping Up the Quality 

In order to build up an increas- 
ing volume of honey sales, a high 
standard of quality must be main- 
tained. The color and flavor of the 
honey should be kept uniform so 
far as this is possible. Due to the 
differences in seasons, weather con- 
ditions and bee pasturage from year 
to year, it is indeed difficult if not 
impossible to have honey that is al- 
ways uniform in flavor and in color. 
Honey gathered from the same lo- 
cality may be different in flavor 
and color from year to year. Dur- 
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ing a season unfavorable for honey, 
the quality may be decidedly below 
standard quality. Honey that is 
off-grade, poorly ripened, or honey 
which may have a decidedly un- 
pleasant flavor should be sold to 
bakeries. The roadside seller should 
buy good quality honey from some 
reputable beekeeper or dealer to 
supply his customers during poor 
seasons. For the benefit of those 
who wish to purchase dark honey as 
well as light, it pays to have two 
kinds on hand. A diversity of fla- 
vors and colors, however, add to the 
labor and cost of stock keeping. 


Giving Customer a Taste 

This is important. Quite often a 
taste of honey makes a sale and a 
steady customer. Clean sample 
sticks should be kept in a clean 
white pasteboard box with a dust- 
proof cover. The sampling jar 
should at all times look clean and 
appetizing. It is an advantage to 
have some wafers to go with the 
samples of honey. In case of pros- 
pective customers who are a little 
doubtful regarding the quality or 
purity of the honey, it is a decided 
advantage to have them taste and 
try before they buy. This simply 

(Continued on page 572) 


Kirkpatrick’s roadside 
honey stand. 


A sign near Mr. 
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Peaches and cream — a palate- 


tickling combination! And, when 
honey teams up with that duo, you 
have a peerless trio. In fact, if the 
Nielsens can have peaches and hon- 
ey it’s no hardship to forego the 
cream. There’s nothing better than 
tree-ripened peaches (or blushing, 
thoroughly ripened peaches) that 
have been skinned, sliced, and liber- 
ally coated with mild-flavored hon- 
ey, then allowed to chill thoroughly 
before serving. By the way, honey 
coated peaches do not turn brown 
readily. The natural fruit sugars 
of the peaches and honey blend to 
produce superb flavor. 

If you must go fancy and serve 
this luscious fruit in more intricate 
style, here are some recipes to help 
you do it. 


Peaches and Cream Roll 


One cup whipping cream, % cup 
honey, 8 marshmallows, % cup 
chopped dates, % cup chopped nut- 
meats, %4 cup chopped maraschino 
cherries, 3% cups oven-popped rice 
cereal, and canned, fresh, or frozen 
peaches. 

Whip cream until stiff. Fold 
honey into cream. Cut marshmal- 
lows into small pieces; combine 
with dates, nutmeats, and cherries; 
fold into whipped cream mixture. 
Roll rice cereal into fine crumbs; 
add one cup of crumbs to cream 
mixture, stirring until thoroughly 
blended. Form mixture into a roll 
in the following manner: Sprinkle 
remaining crumbs evenly on a piece 
of waxed paver. Place cream mix- 
ture on top of crumbs and mold in- 
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Honey Way 
Peaches 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Peaches and cream roll is 
festive enough for any oc- 
casion. 


to a roll about three inches in di- 
ameter. Wrap with waxed paper 
and chill for several hours. Slice 
and serve, topped with honey sweet- 
ened fresh peaches and honey 
sweetened whipped cream. Serves 


6 to 8. 
Peach Betty 


Two cups sliced peaches, % cup 
honey, *%4 cup flour, 3/4 cup brown 
sugar, % cup bran flakes or corn 
flakes, % teaspoon nutmeg, ™% tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and % cup short- 
ening. 

Place peaches in greased baking 
dish, drizzle with honey and top with 
remaining ingredients thoroughly 
mixed, Bake 30 minutes in a mod- 
erately hot oven, 375 degrees F. 


Honey Peach Cobbler 


Two cups sliced peaches, 4% to % 
cup honey, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 
1 tablespoon butter, and shortcake 
dough. 

Place peaches in baking dish; 
drizzle with honey and lemon juice; 
dot with butter. Drop dough in 6 
mounds over peaches. Bake in a 
hot oven 450 degrees F., for 15 min- 
utes, then in moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., for 30 minutes. Serves 


six, 
Shortcake Dough 


Two cups flour, % teaspoon salt, 
4 teaspoons baking powder, % cup 
shortening, 1 well beaten egg, 1 
tablespoon honey, and % cup milk. 

Sift dry ingredients; cut in short- 
ening until like coarse crumbs. Add 
combined egg, honey, and milk, 
stirring just until blended. 


Aurora, Nebraska 
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Second Glauces 


Mechanical super lifters are as a 
rule complicated or clumsy to 
move around, but Mr. Bishop seems 
to have devised one that answers 
at least part of such objections 
(page 457). That it is light and 
easy to apply to the hive is very 
desirable, and as with any strange 
thing it may appear more compli- 
cated than it really is. Usage would 
familiarize one with its application 
and enable one to correct any er- 
rors made in constructing it from 
the diagram and description. It 
should be a real back saver. 

The contagion of beekeeping is 
hard to overcome, once one has 
come under its influence (pg. 460). 
Any real beekeeper can well under- 
stand the wherefore of the phrase 
‘“He’s looking at the bees’’, for they 
do have an interest that holds one 
through good fortune and bad. We 
hope Mr. Mettler gets a bumper 
crop again to make up for his care 
and expense when the flow failed 
to materialize in the fall. 

Revision of previous ideas on AFB 
may be necessary, if the theories 
presented by L. F. Childers prove 
to hold considerable fact (pg. 462). 
His point that it is not merely a 
brood disease but that adult bees 
can be, and are, infected explains 
a lot that has puzzled many bee- 
keepers, and will account for sul- 
fathiazole’s effectiveness even 
though it does not actually kill the 
bacteria in its spore form. A point 
to take especial note of is Mr. Child- 
er’s statement that ‘“‘sulfa is just a 
tool and it will do permanent work 
when intelligently used (emphasis 
is mine). I believe that pretty well 
sums up the whole sulfa question— 
used intelligently it can be a boon; 
used otherwise (as I have seen) a 
threat to all careful beekeepers 
close to the careless operator. 

National sakes organization to 
sell honey is essential, says the ar- 
ticle on page 463. There is truth 
in that statement—we need highly 
developed, over-all promotion and 
marketing — but I cannot agree 
wholly that the efforts of individual 
producers in selling their own hon- 
ey will not help the over-all pic- 
ture. Throw the millions of pounds 
sold thusly into the open trade 
channels and our problems would 
be increased many fold. Price cut- 
ting and poor preparation of the 
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product for market are bad, but we 
need a great deal of local sales effort. 

An easy-to-handle bee is always 
an asset, and when hardiness and 
honey gathering ability are also 
present in large measure, the strain 
is one to try and keep pure. It 
seems to be often true that develop- 
ment over a period of years in an 
isolated place—such as the Kanga- 
roo Island mentioned by Mr. Craw- 
ford — does result in a desirable 
type. Natural selection is slow but 
certain in developing characteristics 
which best fit a strain for its sur- 
vival and ability to thrive (pg. 464). 

Line breeding, plus selection, can 
result in improvement of a strain 
of bees but the process is a slow one 
and subject to many halts and set- 
backs (page 467). But the discard- 
ing of the best stock each year 
(after using it for drone raising 
only one season) would not seem to 
me to be in accord with the princi- 
ples of practical line breeding. I 
may well be wrong, but I would 
think Mr. Brown would have more 
success if he chose a superior queen 
or number of queens, and concen- 
trated on these as foundation stock. 

Most methods of swarm control 
work when conditions are right— 
the one described by Lloyd Hager- 
man is no exception (page 468). 
But when a honey flow is intermit- 
tent, with clear days sandwiched in 
between showers and cool, cloudy 
spells, better put on your climbing 
spurs! After about five years of 
success I often believe I have solved 
the swarming problem, but along 
comes the sixth year when nothing 
seems to work too well. With a long 
honey flow, perhaps dequeening 
and allowing a new queen to be 
raised in the colony is about as ef- 
fective as you can devise. 

Some men are outstanding in their 
field to such a degree that it is 
recognized even during their life- 
time. Such a one man was Dr. E. 
F. Phillips (page 470). His contri- 
butions in the field of beekeeping— 
or should one say ‘“apiculture’”’?— 
were so varied and of such definite 
value that he will certainly have a 
place among the “giants” of our 
profession—the Langstroths, Roots, 
Pelletts, and the like. As a scien- 
tist, and also one having knowledge 
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Live and Learn 


Woe is me. So far this year, it 
looks as though I am going nowhere 
quite rapidly. And I had so many 
experiments planned that I was 
getting myself mixed up on what, 
where, and when, For example, I 
was going to find out for sure just 
how much good it was to feed sugar 
for stimulation as the season started. 
Well, that’s the first flop. 

Last fall I was sure that my colo- 
nies had plenty of stores to last 
way past the time that nectar came 
in plentifully. So, when I started 
to feed dry sugar to all the colonies, 
I thought that I was giving them a 
boost. Then came the time for 
spring cleaning. To my absolute 
astonishment, I found that my dry 
sugar was not supplementing their 
stores as stimulative feeding. My 
dry sugar WAS their stores. 

The winter of 51-52 was very 
mild here. I don’t think that there 
was a week during which the bees 
could not fly if they wanted to, at 
least once. They must have been 
rearing brood all winter. Remem- 
ber the time that I told you about 
the drones in January? When the 
almanac said that it was time to 
warm up and get ready for spring, 
it turned cold and rainy. Practical- 
ly all of the fruit bloom was drown- 
ed out. Locust bloomed and a three 
day nor’easter fairly tore the blos- 
soms from the trees. The mild 
winter, and wet spring brought 
about a nice lush stand of clover, 
but just as it was starting to yield 
the weather reversed itself, and 
turned hot and dry. And I mean 
hot and dry. A few short days of 
real old time activity, and the clo- 
ver was toasted so nicely that it 
crackled as you walked through it. 

As this is written, sumac is start- 
ing. There is plenty of room to put 
it in the hives, in case the bees can 
get something out of it. How far 
it will go, I don’t know. A lot de- 
pends upon how much moisture is 
left in the ground. The farmers are 
irrigating like mad, but who except- 
ing the weather man can irrigate 
the weeds that give me my honey. 

I haven’t the remotest idea of 
what the short crop is going to look 
like. The newest nectar in the 
cells is quite dark, and by the time 
it is evaporated down to honey it 
may be almost black. I am not sure 
just what it is coming from. There 
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By Propolis Pete 


is an awful lot of chicory blooming 
in waste places. It may be from 
that. Also, in spite of the dry 
weather, there is a lot of privet 
bloom. The bees are on the privet, 
but they seem to travel a lot before 
they get a load. If the honey tastes 
anything like the flowers smell, I 
won’t be happy. On the other hand, 
I have found so much privet in my 
travels this summer that surely 
other years have had quite a big 
percentage of privet honey, and my 
honey always has been very fine 
flavored. 

I don’t know why I never noticed 
it before. I have found many 
cases recently where people have 
planted privet and let it grow high 
to form windbreaks. Some of these 
hedges are 20 feet high and literal- 
ly covered with blossoms. The 
sickish sweet odor is overpowering 
when the wind is in the wrong di- 
rection, and for myself I wouldn’t 
want to be on the lee side of one of 
those whoppers. 

There is still time for a honey 
crop, quality not being considered, 
but at this writing the supers are 
still empty. In a bad year you sure 
learn to appreciate having drawn 
combs. I have had to use a lot of 
foundation this year, what with 
building up my colonies and all, anu 
used my drawn combs as baits in 
the supers. Invariably the bees 
are filling and sealing the drawn 
combs before they even look at the 
foundation. Then they go at it in 
a half-hearted way and draw them 
thin and cap them early. I like to 
use nine frames to a super, but you 
can’t do that when drawing founda- 
tion. I don’t know how your bees 
take it, but mine don’t build good 
combs when there are only nine 
frames of foundation. One will be 
so bulged out that you can’t handle 
it, and the one next to it will be 
dished in so that you can’t uncap it. 

So, it looks like a short crop of 
dubious quality. With high hopes 
I have sold my crop short, and now 
am wondering if I am going to lose 
all my customers. But there is a 
bright side. The goldenrod and as- 
ter still looks wonderful in spite of 
the heat and dryness. If we get a 
break in the weather, I may have a 
better than usual fall crop. The 
aster honey here is tops, but the 

(Continued on page 571) 
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High Winds Play 


Havoc with Hives 
By Bruce Morehouse 
Montevideo, Minn. 


Beekeepers, like many other pro- 
ducers, are very much dependent 
upon the weather in their field oper- 
ations. With good weather we har- 
vest big crops and everything goes 
along smoothly. But with adverse 
weather comes smaller crops, extra 


No. 1. 


work to try to make a crop, and 
sometimes losses. 

Adverse weather conditions are 
sometimes spectacular and this year 
we personally have had two in- 


ij stances already. First, with the 


melting snow came floods that 
swept away eight outdoor over- 
wintered colonies and drowned out 
a few others. 

Then came a dry spell during 
April and May. Around the first of 
June we observed a codger sitting 


No. 2. 


on the down-town curb singing “It 
‘Aint a-Goin to Rain no More’’. It 
seemed that the crops were about 
to dry up. 

Later, in June, the rains came 
and the earth looked green again. 
On June 24th a three-inch rain and 
nearly a hundred-mile wind moved 
barns, broke trees, and _ toppled 
hives. Here are some pictures of 
the wind damage. What a mess to 
straighten up! 

One day recently we left the 
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truck on the highway and walked 
into the yard—to keep from bog- 
ging down, it was so wet. A farmer 
nearby was plowing corn, and com- 
plained that it was ‘‘so discouraging 
—half my field is under water!” 
Just another instance of weather in- 
fluence upon the ultimate outcome 
of a crop. 

Incidentally, we believe in stack- 
ing hives high in Minnesota—it has 
a way of keeping us either No, 1 or 
No. 2 among the states in total hon- 
ey production! 
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wt Talk to Beginners 


September, a Wonderful Month 

When the month of September 
rolls around we in the North know 
that the end of the season is ap- 
proaching and that there is not 
much we can do in the way of api- 
ary management or hive manipula- 
tion, to improve conditions of colo- 
nies to go into winter quarters. In 
sections of the country where a fall 
flow occurs we can see to it that 
bees have ample comb space for 
storage of nectar and pollen, most 
of which is likely to be used for 
winter stores. More about this la- 
ter on in this talk. 

As we give our bees a thorough 
check to see that they have all the 
requirements for winter, we note a 
slight difference in the behavior of 
the bees, from what we observed 
earlier in the season, especially dur- 
ing the spring months. During this 
month bees are likely to be some- 
what listless and it would seem that 
they know cooler and perhaps cold- 
er weather is near at hand, or just 
around the corner. 

To most beekeepers, September 
holds a tinge of sadness because the 
season is drawing to a close and in 
a few weeks our labors will be over 
except for disposing of the surplus 
honey which, it is to be hoped, has 
been harvested. 

In this area the honey flow has 
been very disappointing to date but 
prospects for a fall flow from aster 
and goldenrod are quite promising, 
especially if we can have some rain. 
During the past few weeks, I have 
attended meetings in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and in some parts of 
those states beekeepers reported the 
rains had been so frequent and 
heavy that they interfered with 
normal nectar secretion. If, in some 
way, the rains could be distributed 
equally over all areas, beekeepers 
would be happier. But we can’t 
have everything we want. 


Some Things Learned from 
Experience 


It is a case of “live and learn” 
with most of us. During the past 
weeks when I visited my apiaries 
I failed to put on some empty supers 
that were stacked up at the side of 
each apiary. I should have put 
those supers on hives of bees over 
inner covers with center blocks re- 
moved, to have the bees protect the 
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By M. J. Deyell 








M. J. Deyell - 


combs from moths. A few days ago 





I took a look at some of these piles 
of supers and saw no sign of moths. | 
Yesterday I discovered three supers 
with combs that had been destroy- 
ed by the moths. It is amazing how 
quickly moths will riddle good 
combs, especially if they are dark 
and have a small amount of pollen 
in the cells. It pays, then, to have 
supers containing drawn combs on 
hives of bees. During the summer 
if such supers are piled up in apiary 
houses they should be treatec peri- 
odically with a chemical to keer 
them safe from the bee moth. We 
use carbon-disulphide. This is in- 
flammable and must be used with 
extreme care. 

Perhaps some of you have noticed 
adult bee moths on a comb in & 
hive. Usually a moth will remain 
perfectly quiet, as though dead, un 
til an attempt is made to kill it. I 
the moth starts to run or fly, it is 
almost impossible to destroy it, un- 
less one uses a fly swatter. 

Carry Lighted Smokers in 
Metal Containers 


Where one has a number of out 
apiaries and is traveling from one 
to the other, it is an advantage to 
plug the nozzle of the smoker with 
green grass in order to have the 
smoker ready for use at the next 
apiary. Roll a small amount 
green grass or weeds and force it 
into the nozzle of the smoker from 
the inside. I have learned that it 
pays to carry this plugged smoker 
in a metal container having a suffi- 
ciently wide base so it does not tip 
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over when the car turns a corner. 
1 If it does, the smoker may be 
thrown to the bottom of the car or 
truck, the lid of the smoker may 
come off and empty the contents 
where it can easily ignite dry ma- 
terial. I learned my lesson regard- 
ing this matter ten years ago. I 
plugged the smoker and placed it 
on an inner telescope cover in the 
back seat of my car. While I was 
driving, the smoker tipped over and 
set fire to the interior of the car. 
I saw some smoke coming from the 
back of my car and when I opened 
the door of the luggage compart- 
ment flames leaped out in my face. 
I grabbed a burlap sack and at- 
tempted to put out the fire and in 
doing so burned both hands very 
severely. In fact, I was unable to 
do any work for 18 days. Since 
then I have carried a plugged 
smoker in a metal container. 








sie | Requeening This Month 
oths.| At the Ohio summer meeting re- 
ipers | cently one of the speakers mention- 
troy-|ed September as being a good 
how}|month for requeening. Our experi- 
goodjence has been that queens are more 
darkf easily introduced during late sum- 
ollen§f mer and early fall than they are 
haveg earlier in the season. 
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August. Some beekeepers still do 
this. In some instances, with this 
practice, perfectly good queens may 
be removed and killed. We have 
found that some _ two-year-old 
queens do as good work, perhaps 
better, than year-old queens. At 
the present time we requeen when 
a new queen is needed. 


In checking through colonies dur- 
ing this month it is well to remove 
any queens that appear worn out 
or have served their time, replacing 
these with young, vigorous, laying 
queens. Such queens have time to 
produce a considerable amount of 
brood before winter sets in and 
should be in their prime next sea- 
son, 

Ample Winter Stores Essential 


At the Ohio meeting one speaker 
mentioned the advisability of hav- 
ing an abundance of winter stores, 
completely sealed and well ripened 
honey, directly above the winter 
cluster. This speaker made a state- 
ment which is likely true, that an 
abundance of sealed honey in each 
hive tends to stabilize the tempera- 
ture of the hive during the winter. 

It is an advantage to have api- 
aries protected from the cold winds 
of winter. Hives should face south 
or east, so that the winter sun shines 
on the fronts cf hives. 


A Root apiary in a spot well protected from the prevailing winter winds. 
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One Season’s Experiences 


By Marvin W. Kosanke, Ripon, Wisconsin 


During the past few years I have 
hived swarms of bees in some very 
unusual places. However, this past 
summer I had some of the strangest 
exveriences of all. 

One day during July I received a 
call from a nearby village that a 
swarm of bees had taken up resi- 
dence in a box which stood on the 
ground at the rear of a garage. The 
next day I drove over to get the 
bees. Upon my arrival I found that 
the bees had entered this wooden 
box through a hole that a mouse 
had enawed in the rear side. (Fig. 
1). This box contained an electrical 
switch and fuse box but was no 
longer in use. I closed up the en- 
france and took the box containing 
the bees home, 

When I arrived home I opened 
the door to determine the condition 
of the colony. I received the great- 
est surprise in all of my beekeeping 
experiences. Not only did I find a 
colony of honey bees but a nest of 
bumblebees as well on the bottom 
of the box. The bumblebees had 
made their home in an old mouse 
nest (Fig. 2). Apparently they 
lived in complete harmony with the 
honey bees as they had an entrance 
on the lower righthand side where 
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the wires entered the box through 
several augur holes while the honey 
bees used the small hole near the 
ton of the box. 

It was not difficult to transfer this 
colony to a hive. I removed the 
nest of bumblebees and then I laid 
the box on the ground, opened the 
door and set a hive body containing 
dark combs on it. In a week the 
queen was laying in the combs and 
practically all the bees were in the 
hive body as well (Fig. 3). I left 
the hive body on the box until all 
the brood had emerged from the 
combs in the box before I removed 
the hive body and set it on a perma- 
nent stand. 

About two weeks prior to the 
time I secured the swarm in the 
electric switch box, I obtained three 
swarms from a colony in a neigh- 
bor’s house as shown in Fig. 4. 
These swarms were fairly large and 
all of them emerged within ten 
days. A much smaller swarm also 
emerged during the same period but 
‘'t was not large enough to hive 
Each swarm settled on the same li- 
lac bush near the house and were 
easily hived. 

A week later another neighbo! 
told me of a swarm of bees that ha¢ 
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alighted in his hay field. Immedi- 
ately I took a hive over to this field. 
Upon my arrival I found that the 
bees had clustered in a windrow of 
hay (Fig. 5). I set the hive close 
to the bees and gently lifting up the 
cluster I shook them into the hive. 
By sunset all of the bees had enter- 
ed the hive and I was able to take 
them to my apiary. 

The last of these unusual swarms 
I obtained on the 19th of August. 
I received a call that a swarm had 
settled on a fence along the side of 
a highway. As soon as possible I 
drove over to this location with a 
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hive and when I arrived I found 
that a very large swarm of bees 
had clustered on the brace _ post 
(Fig. 6). I had no trouble in hiving 
the swarm and when I returned in 
the evening the hive was completely 
filled with bees. This swarm was 
so large that when I took it to my 
apiary I gave it another super im- 
mediately. Although it was late in 
the season and the weather was un- 
favorable, this swarm filled their 
food chamber and stored a surplus 
of about 20 pounds of honey. I be- 
lieve it must have weighed around 
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10 pounds. It was one of the largest 
swarms I have ever seen. 

In all probability it will be a long 
time before I shall have the oppor- 
tunity of hiving swarms under such 
varied circumstances again. Each 
of them was very unusual and to 
have them occur in the same season 
makes it even more so. 
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Editortale 
P.M.A. Launches At the request of 
Honey Promotion the American 
Program Beekeeping Fed- 
eration the De- 
partment of Agriculture has begun 
a promotional program for honey 
which is to reach its peak during 
the month of October, emphasizing 
National Honey Week which was 
instigated by the American Honey 
Institute about 20 years ago. 

This program is directed by G. 
Chester Freeman in charge of the 
Food Trades Division of the Food 
Distribution Branch of Production 
and Marketing Administration. 
There are five area offices, — in 
Chicago, New York, Dallas, Atlanta, 
and San Francisco. About 40 or 50 
government employees will be 
working on honey promotion in 
Washington and in the regional and 
state offices of P.M.A. until the pro- 
gram is completed. 

With a letter from O. F. Beyer, 
Area Field Supervisor of the Chi- 
cago Food Distribution Branch, was 
enclosed a copy of their progress 
report on Midwest Area activities 
in honey promotion up to August 8. 
This report shows that on the state 
level work has already been done 
in eight states and that twelve or- 
ganizations such as Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Associations, Restaurant As- 
sociations, Dairy Associations, Re- 
tail Grocers’ Associations, Beekeep- 
ers’ Associations, Chambers of 
Commerce, and Extension Services 
have been contacted. At the local 
level contacts have been made in 
seven states,—Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin. 

This appears to be an unusual op- 
portunity for beekeepers and bee 
associations to cooperate with P.M. 
A. in helping to utilize the facilities 
of the Food Distribution Branch to 
increase consumer interest in honey 
at the point of sales level and ul- 
timately to increase the per capita 
consumption of honey in U. S. A. 

The per capita consumption of 
honey in Canada has risen recently 
to approximately three pounds. The 
per capita consumption in U.S.A. is 
less than two pounds. This pro- 
motion program by P.M.A. together 
with the splendid work of American 
Honey Institute should result in a 
greater demand for honey.  Let’s 
make National Honey Week, the 
last week in October, the best ever. 
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Beekeeping A few years ago 
Has a Future we met a beekeeper 

in Ontario who was 
decidedly “down in the mouth” 
about the future of beekeeping. He 
couldn’t see any future for it—in 
fact, he talked as though he might 
get out of the bee business. He had 
been having some rather poor crops. 


Last season when we met him 
again he had secured over 100 
pounds per colony average from 
about 600 hives and the corners of 
his mouth were up. He is not going 
out of the bee business. 

Some commercial beekeepers 
have had discouraging times during 
the past decade, due to adverse 
weather conditions, a change in crop 
rotation, and the disappearance of 
legumes, mainly sweet clover which 
was such a boon to beekeepers 10 
or 15 years ago. 

During the war years there was 
an increase in grain crops. This 
has been bad for beekeeping. At 
present the trend is back to a large 
grassland program. A short article 
appearing in the August 1952 issue 
of Rural Marketing entitled, “Big 
Grassland Program Will Skyrocket 
Farm Production,” starts out with a 
quotation from the Bible, ‘‘All flesh 
is grass and all the goodliness there- 
of is as a flower of the field’”—Isiah 
40:6. 

The first paragraph of this article 
reads as follows: 


“Grass, our principal, expandable 
agricultural resource, is indeed a 
mighty important commodity and 
without it there would be no life. 
However, this nation is far behind 
in the matter of its growth. If ever 
the United States gets its grassland 
program in high gear, it will hit un- 
told heights in farm production.” 

The article also refers to what is 
said to be an arresting article, 
“Your Greatest Opportunity Is 
Grass,” which appears in the Au- 
gust 1952 issue of The Country Gen- 
tleman. 


It seems obvious that our country 
has been driven to this grassland 
program which will help prevent 
erosion and also increase the fer- 
tility of the soil. When more grass- 
es and clovers are grown on farms, 
it is plain to be seen that beekeep- 
ers will have more sources of nec- 
tar. The clovers if grown for seed 
will need bees for pollination. 
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The future of our industry ap- 
pears to hold considerable promise 
of better days ahead for beekeepers. 
It can truly be said that agriculture 
cannot succeed without more grass- 
es and legumes which are beneficial 
to the beekeeper. It can also be 
said that agriculture cannot succeed 
without bees to pollinate over 50 
farm crops, consisting of legumes, 
vegetables, and fruits. Beekeeping 
is, indeed, an important branch of 
agriculture and does have a future. 


ses &@ & 8 


This matter of se- 
curing suitable api- 
ary sites for bees is 
becoming quite a 
problem, especially among commer- 
cial beekeepers. It is essential, first 
of all, that an apiary be located in 
an area where there is an abun- 
dance of honey and pollen plants. 
Bees should have easy access to 
water, which means that there 
should be a river, creek, or pond 
near by. 

Airplanes are being used to seek 
out suitable sites. When flying low, 
the operator can observe the flora 
beneath. He can easily note the 
difference between a wheat and 
clover field. When driving along 
the road it is not always possible to 
see all of the clover fields on farms. 

As a matter of fact, planes are 
now being used by some of the large 
commercial beekeepers for visiting 
their out apiaries as well as for 
spotting suitable apiary sites. 

This is a far cry from the old 
days when the beekeeper relied on 
old ‘‘Dobbin’’, hitched to a buggy or 
wagon, for transporting him to and 
from outyards, 


* * *& * * 


Honeydew Not Suit- We have had 
able for Winter quite a num: 
Stores in the North ber of reports 

from several 
beekeepers who say that their bees 
have gathered quite a quantity of 
honeydew. Some have sent samples 
to us, not knowing exactly what 
their bees gathered. 

Honeydew is usually more plen- 
tiful during a dry season. However, 
when nectar from natural sources 
is available in quantity, bees are 
not likely to gather honeydew. 

Honeydew is a sweet glutinous 
liquid excreted in large quantities 
on the foliage of plants by plant 
lice and scale insects. It is also 
abundant on the leaves of trees and 


Using Planes 
for Spotting 
Apiary Sites 
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bushes and drops on the sidewalks 
covering them with a _ glistening 
coating resembling varnish. At 
times it falls in minute globules like 
fine rain. 

Although readily gathered by 
bees it has an inferior flavor and is 
detrimental to beekeeping. The 
ancient Roman Naturalist, Pliny, 
supposed that honeydew fell from 
the stars and this belief was gener- 
ally accepted for centuries, hence 
the name. 

Most honeydew honeys contain 
less invert sugar but more sucrose 
or cane sugar, dextrin or gums, and 
ash. It is because of the larger 
percentage of gums and ash that it 
is unsuitable for winter feeding. 
Honeydew honey may be distin- 
guished from floral honey by means 
of a polariscope. A ray of light 
passed through a solution of floral 
honey is turned or rotated to the 
left; passed through a solution of 
honeydew the ray is turned to the 
right. 

Honeydew lacks the clarity of 
honey; has a peculiar taste, and has 
a smoky, cloudy appearance. Hon- 
eydew may be used for spring bee 
food but in the North it is inad- 
visable to use it for winter stores 
especially when bees are confined 
for long periods during the winter. 


* * ko ROR 


This is the title of 
an article by Gil- 


“The Economic 
Value of the 


Honeybee” bert Perigo, Api- 
ary Inspector of 
Indiana. It appeared in the May 


1952 issue of Outdoor Indiana. 

Mr. Perigo brings out the fact 
that the farmer and fruit grower 
receives far greater benefits from 
the bees than does the beekeeper. 
Among the many pollinating insects 
the honey bee is the only one that 
has been domesticated so that any 
number of hives can be placed near 
an orchard or clover field to render 
the needed pollination service. 

According to Mr. Perigo, many 
millions of dollars have been lost by 
agriculturists in Indiana because of 
the lack of bees to bring about max- 
imum pollination. 

This is also true in other states. 
During the pollination conference 
in Tucson, Arizona, in 1950, Dr. F. 
E. Todd, of the University, said that 
there is a shortage of bees in 11 
western states and that farm crops 
are suffering because of the lack of 
insects to perform the necessary 
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pollination for maximum crops. 

Mr. Perigo mentioned the pro- 
duction of red clover seed and the 
lack of bumblebees for pollinating 
the blossoms. The modern scien- 
tific methods of farming have had 
much to do with this. Wire fences 
have replaced the old rail fences 
which furnished nesting places for 
bumble bees and other pollinating 
insects. 

The following from Mr. Perigo’s 
article is significant: ‘‘The average 
yield of red clover seed in Indiana 
for the past ten years has been less 
than one bushel per acre, approxi- 
mately 8/10 of a bushel. It has 
been definitely proven that with 
proper cultural and_ pollination 
practices, the yield of 5 bushels per 
acre is entirely practical and yields 
of from 10 to 12 bushels per acre 
are possible. Our present honey 
bee population is entirely inade- 
quate to care for our pollination 
needs.” 

* e+ ¢ &@ 8 


Extract Often In parts of the coun- 
to Save Supers try where heavy 

honey flows occur, 
it is common practice to have on 
hand as many supers as are needed 
for each colony, to hold the entire 
crop. In some instances, four or 
five deep supers, or seven or eight 
shallow supers are needed for each 
colony. 

This practice has become quite 
common in the middle west, espe- 
cially in areas where the atmosphere 
is humid and does not permit the 
bees to cure the honey quickly. 

Some years ago, we had a long, 
heavy flow from clovers in western 
Ohio. It seemed necessary to pile 
on enough supers to hold the entire 
crop. A few of the two-story brood 
chamber colonies had eight deep 
supers. Someone asked us why we 
didn’t extract some of the honey 
instead of piling the supers so high. 
Our reason for not doing so was 
that the honey came in so rapidly 
the bees did not have it properly 
cured or ripened. If, however, we 
had sorted out the supers or combs 
that were ready to be removed in 
order to extract these, we might 
have cut down on the number of su- 
pers used. 

In some parts of the West where 
te atmosphere is hot and dry, 
where bees can drive off the excess 
moisture and cure honey quickly, 
beekeepers can remove supers as 
soon as they are filled and before 
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the combs are entirely capped over. 
These supers are extracted, then 
put back on the hives, This prac- 
tice does save combs and at the 
same time makes it unnecessary to 
have the piles of supers so high and 
thus avoids so much high lifting. 

Where this method is practiced 
there would be fewer surplus combs 
to keep free from the bee moth dur- 
ing the time the combs are not in 
use on the hives. 

In any event, whichever method 
is followed, it is quite essential that 
bees be given ample space when 
needed, to control swarming and to 
secure the maximum crop. 


* *e* &€ & 


During the re- 
cent beekeep- 
ers’ meeting in 
Jefferson, Ohio, one of the speakers 
said it is inadvisable to manipulate 
hives of bees too often because it 
interfered with the morale of colo- 
nies. Beginners are likely to ex- 
amine colonies frequently to ob- 
serve brood in different stages and 
to admire the bees and the queen. 
Some one has suggested that if it 
seems necessary for a beekeeper to 
go into his hives each day, that he 
select one of his hives for this pur- 
pose rather than molest the morale 
of all of his colonies. 

A casual look at the bees, withc ut 
removing all of the combs may not 
do much harm to the colony. How- 
ever, to take out all of the combs 
when a flow is on, does not do the 
colony any good. However, this 
may be necessary in producing sec- 
tion comb honey, especially at the 
beginning of a heavy honey flow, 
to cut out queen cells. By ll 
means, put the combs back into the 
hive in the same order in which 
they were removed. 

A statement appeared in one of 
the European bee journals a few 
years ago to the effect that a com- 
plete overhauling of the brood 
chamber of a colony during a good 
honey flow may result in the loss 
of a day’s work in honey gathering, 
due to the temporary loss of colony 
morale. 

So long as bees are working well 
and there is no danger of swarming, 
colonies should be left alone during 
a honey flow. When top supering is 
practiced, it is an easy matter to 
put a fresh super on top of the pile 
a needed, without molesting the 

ees. 


Don’t Over-Ma- 
nipulate Hives 
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From North, East, West, and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Aug. 3 
Weather: July was 
a hot month in 
Southern Califor- 
nia with the tem- 
perature well over 
90° nearly every 
day in most of the 
valleys. Naturally 
everything dried 
up very materially 
during that time. 
Most of the days had considerable 
humidity and that made it feel still 
warmer. Near the end of the month 
there were a few thunder showers 
in the valleys and quite hard rains 
in the mountains. 


Condition of Plants: As we said, 
the lack of moisture and hot days 
during July finished drying up the 
smaller plants. The buckwheat in 
most places looks dry but toward 
the mountains appears to be in fair 
condition yet. 


Miscellaneous: Our Gleanings ar- 
ticle this month is being written 
from Idyllwild. It is a beautiful 
spot amidst the pines in the San 
Jacinto Mountains located in River- 
side County, There were five days 
when we had some rain and thun- 
der, with heavy showers on two of 
them. One day nearly an inch of 
rain fell. Naturally everything is 
very fresh and green looking, as if 
the trees and shrubs were really en- 
joying life. There are no bees in 
these regions to gather the nectar 
if there should be any in the blos- 
soms. 


We have as a guest in our moun- 
tain cabin, a lady who uses no 
sugar whatever but insists on hav- 
ing honey for all kinds of sweeten- 
ing. She uses it on cereals and 
fruits and in her tea and coffee. It 
is not because of the doctor’s orders 
but just because she feels that hon- 
ey is much more healthful than 
sugar. If at least a portion of the 
people would use as much honey as 
this lady does, there would never be 
: dull moment with the honey mar- 

et. 


The honey supply we brought to 
the mountains ran out and we began 
looking in the stores for more. The 
jars we found were either too large 
or too small. Five pounds is too 
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much to supply our needs and a 
pound or half-pound jar is too 
small an amount. It would seem as 
if all stores should be stocked with 
quart jars. Of course, one big draw- 
back to the small containers is the 
price asked. The honey isn’t a very 
good grade and the half-pound jar 
sells for 21 cents, while the pound 
container sells for 39 cents. This 
in comparison to the price to the 
producer is too much. 

All of our readers have undoubt- 
edly heard of the earthquakes in 
the San Joaquin Valley and farther 
south, where considerable damage 
was done. The particular damage 
that interests the beekeepers was to 
the water systems. Irrigation lines 
were damaged to some extent and 
cotton and alfalfa growers are con- 
cerned as to what may happen to 
their crops. Should those crops not 
blossom properly because of lack of 
water, then there could be quite a 
financial loss to both the farmers 
and _ beekeepers. Many _ apiaries 
have been moved into that area 
with beekeepers expecting to get 
good yields of honey from both the 
cotton and alfalfa.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 


—w 


TEXAS, August 5 


Weather: Al- 
though several 
points over the 
State reported 
record high tem- 
peratures for 
July, for most of 
Texas the sum- 
mer temperature 
has been moder- 
ate thus far. Cer- 
tainly there was 
no heat wave 
such as occurred 
July brought no general 
rainfall and the precipitation oc- 
curred largely as widely scattered 
showers. Several points enjoyed 
highly beneficial rain but most of 
Texas has been rather dry since 
May. 

Bee Plants, and Honey Crop: In 
most areas the main honey crop has 
been removed from the hives. 
Horsemint yielded the heaviest crop 
of honey in three years with some 
producers averaging well over 100 
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last year. 








pounds per colony. In the blackland 
section a good crop was obtained 
from marigold and later from horse- 
mint wherever the mint plants were 
abundant. However, comparatively 
little top quality white honey has 
been harvested so far. Mesquite 
bloomed over a wide area but little 
honey was obtained from this 
source. Sweet clover produced 
rather sparingly except in few fav- 
ored locations. Only a few locali- 
ties reported any appreciable yield 
from vetch. Cotton, too, has been 
erratic in production. Wherever 
moisture conditions were favorable 
up to 35 pounds per hive were re- 
ported in central Texas. Better 
yields are expected in north Texas. 
As a whole, producers are obtain- 
ing a substantially larger honey 
crop than they did last year. How- 
ever, with amber grades predomi- 
nating, producers are finding a 
slower market than usual. 


Market: Considerable new honey 
is now coming on the market. Re- 
tail prices are about the same as 
last year but movement is rather 
slow at this time. Comb honey is 
in short supply. 

Miscellaneous: Up to the present 
year Texas was fortunate to be free 
of the vetch weevil, which pest has 
long prevailed in other vetch-grow- 
ing areas. Recently it was found 
that this weevil had invaded the 
heart of the vetch-growing area of 
northeast Texas. In addition to dis- 
ease and insect pests to which 
vetch plants are subject, the weevil 
by its destruction of ripening and 
mature seed will add materially to 
losses vetch growers will sustain. 
Strong organization among  bee- 
keepers made possible the _ price 
support program which honey now 
enjoys. However, success of the 
program depends on marketing hon- 
ey in the usual channels rather than 
to turn the crop over to the govern- 
ment agency for disposal. Surely 
the same energy responsible for 
price support can definitely im- 
prove marketing conditions if bee- 
keepers will work together through 
local, state, and national organiza- 
tions. The Texas Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meet- 
ing at College Station on September 
29 and 30. <A good attendance is 
exvected and an excellent program 
will be presented. The program 
committee has contacted good 
speakers for every session. — A. H. 
Alex, College Station, Texas. 
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SASKATCHEWAN, July 31 


Weather: No year 
is just like another 
and this season is 
only similar to 
last year in the 
surplus of rain 
and lack of flying 
weather. After 
the years of dry 
weather during 
the 30’s, we never 
dreamed that we 
would ever complain of rain again 
but after two very rainy seasons, 
we have had enough. 

Bees built up very well during 
the spring and were in excellent 
shape by mid-June. Since then on- 
ly an occasional sunny day has al- 
lowed bees to fly and at this writ- 
ing, there is scarcely one half a 
normal honey crop in the hives and 
as the bloom is almost finished, 
there is little chance of making up 
for lost time. 


Honey Market: All our honey 
has been cleaned up and the mar- 
ket is clear for new crop honey. 
Prices in Western Canada have re- 
mained firm but considerable weak- 
ness has been experienced in On- 
tario where a surplus remains from 
last year’s crop. Honey prices have 
not risen in keeping with the in- 
crease in the general price level and 
beekeepers are feeling the pinch. 
Prices will have to improve sharply 
or production will be seriously re- 
duced. 

Pollination: Many states are far 
ahead of us in the use of bees for 
pollination, but bees for this pur- 
pose are now being seriously con- 
sidered by many growers. This 
season was an excellent year for 
the pollination of alfalfa. Bees 
could work for only short periods at 
a time but apparently, they turned 
out in force whenever possible, and 
worked alfalfa very heavily. We 
are hoping that this will result in 
good seed production as many of 
our alfalfa seed specialists have 
been very skeptical about the value 
of bees for pollination of this par- 
ticular crop. In some years bees 
do not seem to be too effective un- 
less they are on the crop in fairly 
heavy concentration. The difficul- 
ty, of course, is that usually a grow- 
er wishes one colony to do the job 
that should be assigned to at least 
ten. 

Advertising: The Canadian Bee- 
keepers’ Council is continuing its 
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Canada-wide advertising campaign. 
This fall, the campaign will consist 
of strip ads in the comic section of 
the weekly newspapers, and as 
these have a circulation of about 
two and one half million, it gives a 
good weekly coverage on our four- 
teen million population. It is on- 
ly by keeping honey continuously 
before the public that we can de- 
velop and keep the market which 
honey should rightfully have.—R. 
M. Pugh, Tisdale, Sask., Canada. 


Al 
WYOMING, August 5 


Weather: Wyo- 
ming was threat- 
ened with a se- 
vere drouth and 
ranchers with 
their high price 
livestock were be- 
coming greatly 
alarmed over hav- 
ing to ship out most of their cattle 
and sheep. Then the unusual hap- 
pened, the rainfall for July was 
double the normal and we have had 
some good showers these first five 
days of August, and we have had 
heavy dew, which is good news for 
the beekeeper. But we have also 
had some very hot days sandwiched 
in with drying winds at tempera- 
tures in the upper 90’s. 

Honey Plants: Bee  pasturage 
seems short, perhaps for lack of 
snow coverage during the winter. 
Another factor is spraying alfalfa 
for weevil which has necessitated 
moving bees just when they were 
starting to work. 

Bees: Colony strength is good. 
The dandelion flow was ample for 
a good build-up and some colonies 
= a little surplus from dande- 
ion. 

Crop Prospects: Bees are now 
working well in some locations, not 
so good in others. The reason for 
it being so spotted is due to the vari- 
ation in rain fall, locations near 
the mountains being a little more 
favored with the occasional show- 


ers. 

Pollination: Much _ educational 
work is needed. Spraying is done 
by some farmers after the bloom is 
on and the bees working. Spraying 
should be done before bloom ap- 
pears. Some farmers think they 
should be paid for the honey the 
beekeeper gets from their fields. I 
was greatly surprised to be told this 
by the wife of a farmer just a few 
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days ago. I did my best to put this 
family straight on the matter. 

Miscellaneous: If we use the pop- 
ular term “bottle neck” in our in- 
dustry I would say it is due to the 
lack of consumer interest in and 
demand for HONEY. Old age is 
said to be hastened by a lack of cal- 
cium and commercial sweets are 
blamed for dissipating the sunply of 
calcium in the blood stream. I 
wish I had that inspiring affix Ph. 
D. or its equivalent with the test- 
tube experience to either prove or 
disprove such statements. Anyway, 
we know doctors are buying 
$100,000 ranches and their business 
is good. In many cases the simple 
things are the most effective, and 
wouldn’t it be great if HONEY 
could be unquestionably proved a 
necessity for vibrant health?—Earl 
C. Reed, Ranchester, Wyo. 
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MISSISSIPPI, August 5 


Weather: As a follow up of a 
very mild winter we have had and 
are still undergoing one of the most 
disastrous drouths in the history of 
our state. Extremely hot weather 
has prevailed throughout the sum- 
mer. In fact, the first half of May 
brought us some _ record-breaking 
temperatures. Our drouth really 
began 15 months ago. The precipi- 
tation for this whole period is far 
below normal. Little rain fell dur- 
ing April and the first half of May. 
The last half of May gave us some 
moisture over most of the state. 
Since that time practically no rain 
has fallen over most of the state. 
The south end of the state has had 
rain during the past two weeks. 
Most of the north half of the state 
still has had practically no rain. 
Pastures and grasslands look about 
as desolate as in midwinter. Forage 
crops are a total loss. Even cotton 
is turning brown almost as if a frost 
had hit it. 

Condition of Bees: In spite of the 
disastrous condition of vegetation, 
bees are in very good condition at 
this time. Cotton, having been able 
to withstand the extremely dry hot 
weather until recently, yielded nec- 
tar fairly well on most all types of 
land. Consequently most colonies 
have stored a very good supply of 
honey. There is no surplus but 
many of them have stored enough 
pollen and honey to carry them 
through the winter even if we have 
no fall honey flow. It is too early 
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to tell whether there will be any 
fall honey flow. If rain comes soon 
and plenty of it some honey flow 
for winter stores might be possible. 
Where colonies did not have access 
to cotton little honey is left in the 
hive. Feeding will soon have to be 
resorted to if these colonies are to 
be saved. 

The yield from clover in the south 
of the state was very good. In the 
north half of the state very little 
surplus was made. Clover was late 
starting to bloom, having been set 
back considerably by last summer’s 
drouth. Heavy grazing also retard- 
ed the bloom. However, the flow 
started off very well and it looked 
like we were going to get a good 
crop. Suddenly the flow shut off 
about May 15th and it never re- 
covered very much. By this time 
most colonies had stored enough to 
last until the cotton bloom but very 
few colonies had any = surplus. 
Wherever any surplus was secured, 
clover or cotton, the quality was 
excellent. 

Market: Perhaps due to the ex- 
tremely hot weather the demand 
for honey has been slow this sum- 
mer. Although there is very little 
locally-produced honey to sell, we 
expect to cooperate with the indus- 
try and with the P. M. A. folks in 
getting our people to use more hon- 
ey this year than they ever have. 
We have a state Marketing Com- 
mittee and they have recently met 
with a P. M. A. representative and 
made plans for promotion this fall. 
The Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service will assist. The 
Woman’s Home Demonstration peo- 
ple have indicated their full cooper- 
ation. If we can just get the women 
folks to talking honey, we can get 
somewhere. 

Pollination: The writer was 
pleased to be asked to speak to the 
Mississippi Seed Improvement As- 
sociation on the subject of clover 
pollination. Our seed growers are 
interested in the subject. We know 
of only one beekeeper who rented 
bees for pollination this year. He 
rented several hundred _ colonies, 
mostly for pollination of clovers on 
grazing land. This makes the sec- 
ond year he has done this and he 
says the farmers are well pleased 
with the results. We believe there 
is going to be more and more de- 
mand from the farmers for bees for 
pollination. — Homer Tate, State 
College, Miss. 
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KANSAS, August 5 


Weather: The 
early spring was 
backward due to 
cold tempera- 
tures causing 
plant growth to 
be about three 
weeks late. The 
latter part of 
April and_ first 
part of May the 
temperatures ad- 
vanced to _ nor- 
mal _ producing 
favorable conditions for plant and 
colony growth. Rainfall was nor- 
mal for the first five months of the 
year. Since June 1, drought con- 
ditions have prevailed in the south- 
ern half of the state. Nearly con- 
stant high temperatures have oc- 
curred during June, July, and into 
August. Good rains at timely in- 
tervals occurred during June and 
July along the Nebraska border. 

Condition of Colonies: Much 
spring feeding was necessary in 
southeastern and _ south central 
Kansas. In May, there was some 
swarming in colonies which had not 
been given sufficient room during 
the rapid increase in colony 
strength at that time. Old queens 
were another contributing cause to 
the swarming. By June 1 most col- 
onies were at peak strength. 

Plants: Dandelion, redbud, and 
early fruit bloom all blossomed at 
the same time in mid-April. Later 
there was an abundance of yellow 
and white sweet clover bloom. In 
the northeastern part of the state 
there was an extensive white clover 
bloom, The dry, hot weather be- 
ginning in mid-June, which con- 
tinued into July and August, short- 
ened the blooming period and dried 
the plants. The rains which oc- 
curred during June and July in the 
northern tier of counties ensured a 
honey crop from yellow and white 
sweet clovers. 

Honey Crop: The nectar flow was 
fairly good at the end of May in the 
southeastern and south central part 
of the state, but was of short du- 
ration due to the hot dry weather. 
In the central area, a strong nectar 
flow from yellow and white sweet 
clovers, beginning June 1, persisted 
for only a week. The second crop 
of alfalfa in the central and south 
central areas began to bloom early, 
about July 1. In general, the hon- 
ey crop in southeastern and south 
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central areas is a failure. The 
northcentral area near the Nebraska 
border is in the midst of harvesting 
an excellent honey crop from white 
sweet clover. 

Because of the honey crop fail- 
ure in the southern part of the state 
several beekeepers have made al- 
falfa pollination contracts. One 
Texas beekeeper has made alfalfa 
pollination contracts for the use of 
1,000 colonies in two southwestern 
counties in Kansas. 

Miscellaneous: The annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas State Beekeepers’ 
Association is to be held Sunday, 
September 7, at the High School in 
Altoona, Kansas. A program of 
this meeting is published elsewhere 
in this issue of Gleanings. Plan to 
attend and know what the Associ- 
ation is accomplishing and help 
make the Association plans for the 
forthcoming year.—R. L. Parker, 
Dept. Ent., K.S.C., Manhattan, Kans. 

a 
OKLAHOMA, August 1 
Weather: January 
started the year off 
with 1.08 inches 
of rain. May top- 
ped all the months 
with 8.36 inches. 
Total rainfall 
above normal, our 
10-year average 
being 33.22. July 
came in hot and 
there seems to be 
no break for sum- 
mer heat in sight. The heat wave 
has shoved temperatures to 100-103 
degrees in Duncan for the last 10 
days. Farmers and beekeepers are 
hoping for rain, as hot winds are 
endangering crops and _ pastures. 
Southeastern section of Stephens 
County around Loco, Oklahoma is 
especially hard hit by the dry 

weather. 

Honey: Six weeks of drouth dur- 
ing the period when clovers were 
expected to be in bloom has hurt 
the honey flow. Colonies may have 
secured enough to live on, but have 





no surplus. Prospects are also un- 
certain for a fall flow, and the 
drouth may have damaged _ the 


clover seedlings to such an extent 
that next year’s supply of clover 
plants will be hurt. A good flow 
was in progress from irrigated al- 
falfa fields in the extreme western 
part of the State, but these favored 
locations were few. Cotton has not 
yet been damaged seriously by the 
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dry weather and while the bloom 
has started to open the outcome 
from this source is questionable. 
One beekeeper in the southwestern 
corner of the State reports the loss 
of 75 percent of the bees in 200 
hives that were in one field of al- 
falfa. The field was sprayed with 
aldrin by airplane around 5 or 6 
A. M. Workers, sealed brood, and 
drones were killed, but not all of 
the gueens. This was reported by 
U.S.D.A. 

My best hives did 165 pounds 
each this year. Apiaries properly 
cared for have produced a fair to 
good size crop of honey. Honey 
buyers were bidding for the better 
grades of table honey, but were 
showing little interest in dark and 
strong flavored offerings. 

Plants: Throughout most of Okla- 
homa where spring rains were plen- 
tiful, wild flowers bloomed well. 
Supplies of pollen and nectar were 
plentiful. A large amount of spring 
honey was gathered. The wild per- 
simmon did well this year. The 
honey is water-white in color, and 
has a good flavor. The early spring 
rains gave vetch a good send off. 
Sweet clover followed up and was 
good in this district. The black lo- 
cust flow only lasted about one 
week, but it was good. 


Miscellaneous: Our County Agent, 
Mr. Edward Gregory, and his As- 
sistant, Mr. George Seales are very 
helpful to beekeepers. I remember 
last spring Ed took time out from 
the office to help me plant sweet 
clover on some terraces and diver- 
sion ditches. In June I was indeed 
happy to have Dr. Harvey B. Lovell 
and his good wife visit us. Dr. Lov- 
ell, Entomologist from the Louis- 
ville College, Louisville, Kentucky, 
is making a tour and a study of 
plants for his new book that will 
be out soon. He and I visited my 
apiary and picked up a few new 
plants. Then the following week 
another beekeeper friend, Mr. C. A. 
McCalister from Kansas City, Mo., 
came by to see me. He and I also 
made a visit to the apiary and he 
took home with him a quart of our 
good vetch honey to try out with 
hot biscuits. 

Our Stephens County Beekeepers’ 
Association hasn’t had a meeting in 
quite some time. Some of us are 
making plans for our honey booth 
at the County Fair in September. 
C. F. Stiles, Extension Entomologist 
at the A. & M. College at Stillwater, 
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has been asked to judge the honey. 
A decorator has been secured to 
prepare the honey booth. Plans 
are in the making to advertise 
“Honey” at the fair—V. K. McMas- 
ters, Duncan, Oklahoma. 
== 
MASSACHUSETTS, July 29 


Weather: The ear- 
ly spring weather 
was not too favor- 
able for bees, but 
from late April 
until fruit bloom 
they built up rap- 
idly. The fruit 
bloom period was 
cold and rainy and 
most unfavorable 
for pollination. June was almost 
ideal bee weather, plenty of mois- 
ture in the soil, and excellent nec- 
tar-secreting temperature. July has 
been dry with the second growth 
clovers following haying burning 
up about July 15. The past week 
or two has been hot and dry with 
wide farm areas in severe drought 
condition. 

Condition of Bees: Bees used in 
orchard pollination were kept for 
longer periods than usual, some be- 
ing kept nearly three weeks. Strong 
colonies therefore swarmed, and 
many queens were injured, causing 
weakened colonies. Bees not rent- 
ed, built up to enormous strength 
and stored considerable surplus 
honey of excellent quality but dark 
amber in color in most locations. 

Condition of Honey Plants: Soil 
moisture conditions caused most 
excellent growth of honey plants 
until the first part of July. Since 
then the severe drought and clear, 
hot days have not been favorable 
to plant growth, except in the dairy 
farrning sections where the heavy 
applications of manure to the fields 
enabled the soil to retain sufficient 
moisture to resist the drought. 
Swamp lands are still in excellent 
condition, We do not believe that 
the fall blooming plants such as 
goldenrod, and wild aster have been 
materially injured. However, if 
heavy rains do not come within the 
next 10 days the chances of surplus 
honey in September and October 
will be doubtful. 

Honey Crop: Strong colonies 
properly supered and cared for 
have stored considerable surplus. 
Individual colony yields of 100 to 
150 pounds is not unusual, and this 
is in addition to winter stores. The 
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average yield may be considerably 
lower, perhaps 75 pounds. If col- 
onies can maintain themselves dur- 
ing the next two months of heavy 
brood rearing without using up 
their present stores, the crop should 
be very good. 

Miscellaneous: Milo T. Bacon, for 
many years an instructor in horti- 
culture at Norfolk County Agricul- 
tural School, Walpole, Mass., has 
been appointed Chief Apiary In- 
spector for Massachusetts. Mr. 
Bacon has spent many summers as 
Deputy Apiary Inspector, and 
should be able to render a real 
service to the beekeepers of this 
state. 


The beekeepers who have taken 
the proper care of their bees have 
had to do some pretty fast work to 
keep them supplied with supers. 
It is quite possible that many of 
them did not anticipate their needs 
in advance of the honey season. 
The writer found all supers in use 
all too soon, and had to work late 
at night and sometimes into the 
early morning hours to keep ahead 
of the bees. Looking back over 
the past two months, we wonder 
how we did it. Some colonies had 
to wait a long time for supers. Bee- 
keepers who have not given the 
needed supering may find the brood 
nest congested to the point where it 
may not be possible for the bees to 
raise sufficient young bees to gu in- 
to winter. Extracting some of the 
surplus, and returning the empties, 
would make it possible for the bees 
to move honey from the brood nest 
to make room for the queen. 

We are beginning to believe that 
it may be more profitable to devote 
our colonies to the production of 
honey than to rent them for polli- 
nation. In the past we have not had 
any colonies left over our rental 
needs to make any favorable com- 
parison. If we can market our hon- 
ey at a favorable price, the bees 
that remained on their permanent 
stands will be the most profitable. 
If this is the case it would appear 
that we should rent our bees only 
to those orchardists who will use 
every precaution to guard the 
health of the bees. A customer who 
has used our bees for more than 
ten years, was sold on the idea of 
saving a dollar or two by renting 
about half his requirements from 
another beekeeper. We had been 
informed of the fact that this bee- 
keeper had his apiaries heavily in- 
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fected with A.F.B. in 1951. The 
orchardist had not informed us as 
to his intentions to use outside bees, 
but disclosed this information when 
I questioned him as to his reasons 
for cutting down the number of 
colonies. We were just removing 
the last few colonies from the truck. 
We were supplying extra strong 
colonies in two or three bodies, and 
we told him that we did not dare to 
run any chance of infection of 
A.F.B., and asked him if he would 
assume any losses resulting from 
his use of bees from the other bee- 
keeper. No, he would not be respon- 
sible — his interest was in pollina- 
tion and not in the bees. 

We had gone to considerable la- 
bor and had earned our rental fee, 
but the bees were removed before 
they had any chance to fly. Our 
interest was in the bees. 

I hope New England beekeepers 
will not sell their honey too cheap- 
ly. Good-flavored honey should be 
worth at least 55 cents per pound 
in 1-lb. jars and $1.98 for the 5-lb. 
jar or pail. If you expect to remain 
in business under the present high 
costs you cannot do so by selling at 
much less. Sell your good honey 
—do not give it away.—R. E. New- 
ell, Medway, Mass. 

Ss 


NEW YORK, August 9 
Weather, up to this 
date, in Western 
New York has been 
excellent except for 
lack of rain. June 
and July were very 
dry. The clover 
that looked so prom- 
ising during April 
and May dried up 
early in June re- 
sulting in no honey 
flow from that source. Late July 
and early August have’ brought 
scattered showers and good colonies 
are now experiencing a fair gain 
from second bloom alfalfa. How- 
ever, many colonies had run low on 
stores and have not yet recovered 
enough to take advantage of the 
present flow. 

Northern New York has fared 
much better than the western part 
of the state and good crops of ex- 
cellent white clover honey have 
been secured in several of north 
country counties. 

Honey Crop: While there is not 
much of a honey crop up to date, 
prospects seem to be excellent for 
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a good fall flow from goldenrod 
and asters. Those plants are look- 
ing luxuriant and seem to be plen- 
tiful in their usual locations. Buck- 
wheat acreage is very low which 
will probably result in one of the 
smallest crops from that source on 
record. 

Most farm crops are very good 
except oats and some _ vegetable 
crops. Corn is exceptionally good. 
The fruit crop prospects are con- 
siderably below normal. Sour 
cherries were about one half of a 
year ago. Peaches are average. 
Prunes and pears and apples are 
about half a crop with good mar- 
kets anticipated. 

Honey market very closely re- 
flects support prices. I do not know 
of any honey in producers’ hands.— 
H. M. Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 


Aa 
ONTARIO, August 3 


Crop. Prospects 
throughout On- 
tario vary con- 
siderably, about 
in proportion to 
the volume and 
distribution of 
rainfall. The 
latter has oc- 
curred in belts 
or streaks here 
in Central Ontario. In the area 
where our bees are located we have 
had only a few light showers since 
late May, while 20 to 30 miles to 
the north, a wide area has had reg- 
ular rain all summer. Ironically, 
this area contains a great deal of 
non-agricultural land, so that the 
copious rainfall served only to re- 
duce forest fire hazard, while, had 
a generous portion of it come our 
way, it would have made the differ- 
ence between a fair crop and one of 
bumper proportions. The _ south- 
western counties have been even 
harder hit by drought, and some 
producers will have almost com- 
plete crop failures. From central 
Ontario to the eastern boundary of 
the province the crop appears to be 
better and the Ottawa Valley which 
seems to be a favored spot, is re- 
ported to have a good crop again 
this year. 

A news bulletin issued recently 
from the Ontario Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation places the crop at ten mil- 
lion pounds, just 50 percent of the 
1951 yield. It further states that 
present prospects are for a below- 
normal crop in the western prov- 
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inces, with little carryover. While 
Ontario will have a carryover of 
probably three to four million 
pounds, it is of excellent quality and 
no difficulty is expected in market- 
ing it. 

Ontario beekeepers are fortunate 
in having an excellent crop and 
price information service. Each 
summer the Crop and Price Com- 
mittee of the O.B.A. sends question- 
naires to key men in each county, 
asking for crop estimates and sug- 
gested prices. These reports are 
studied, and a crop report and rec- 
ommended wholesale and _ retail 
prices are sent to all producers in 
the province. While a small per- 
centage will always cut prices, it is 
safe to say that these reports have 
been worth thousands of dollars to 
Ontario beekeepers through infor- 
mation concerning the total produc- 
tion, and the areas where shortages 
and surpluses exist. In the past 
these estimates have proved re- 
markably accurate. 

Miscellaneous: Looking back over 
the season it may be said it was 
typical, because it was different, if 
such a contradictory expression is 
permissible. Or perhaps there is 
no such a thing as a typical season 
in beekeeping, because no two are 
alike. Our 1951-’52 winter seemed 
conducive to rapid depletion of 
stores, and many colonies were too 
near the starvation level for maxi- 
mum early brood-rearing. Wide 
spread feeding had to be resorted 
to. Cool, cloudy, and showery 
weather restricted the gathering of 
nectar through May, and feeding 
had to be continued into June. 
Around the middle of June a heavy 
flow commenced from locust and we 
had the unique experience of hav- 
ing the bees forsake the syrup in 
the feeders for the more attractive 
nectar in the locust blossoms. 

Clovers of all varieties, which for 
several years were scarce, now are 
staging a come-back. While on a 
trip to Michigan in June, 1950, and 
again last June, I couldn’t help but 
note the profusion of white Dutch 
clover growing everywhere. But 
this year in our section of Ontario, 
Dutch clover was abundant, and the 
bees worked it freely. In previous 
years, when a sprinkling of bloom 
appeared in pastures only occasion- 
ally did we notice bees on it. 


Similarly, sweet clover has ap- 
peared in rank growth in waste 
areas for two succeeding seasons. 
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It is also finding its way into crop 
rotations again, and I have noticed 
several fields pastured this year. A 
sweet clover field in pasture is a 
valuable source of nectar, as bloom 
is prolonged throughout the sum- 
mer. 

We have a yard in a blue weed 
location, but as this plant grows on 
rocky and infertile areas, it is sus- 
ceptible to drought conditions, and 
the lack of moisture in July dried 
it up rapidly. However, in that lo- 
cation basswood filled the gap, and 
gave us a fair crop. 

Basswood has always been con- 
sidered an uncertain source of nec- 
tar, yielding in one season out of 
three or four. But it seems when 
other sources fail the bees will 
gather from basswood. Authorities 
now tell us that bees are creatures 
of very fixed habits, and will con- 
tinue working one source of nectar 
to the exclusion of others which 
may be available at the same time. 
Basswood blooms for a short period 
during the time when clovers are in 
bloom, and I am wondering if bass- 
wood is not a more consistent yield- 
er of nectar than we imagine, only 
that the bees are not interested in 
it when they are able to secure 
plenteous supplies from _ clovers. 
Solitary bees, bumble bees, moths, 
and flies can be seen on basswood 
bloom practically any season, with 
only an occasional honey bee in 
evidence. 

August 4: As I finish these notes 
heavy rain is falling which will 
make its effects felt in the late hon- 
ey crop.—Allan T. Brown, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 

* *¢ & & * 


Stopping Swarms with a Mirror 
By Bartie B. Snelson, Rolla, Mo. 
In your issue of Gleanings in Bee 

Culture of Nov. 1949, there is an 
article, “Stopping a Swarm of Bees 
with a Mirror’, by Matt Slack of 
Amherst, Ohio. He states that he 
has not had a chance to try it again, 
so didn’t know if it was successful. 
I had the opportunity to try it this 
June, I stopped two swarms within 
a week, and when they alight on a 
limb or something else, if one will 
keep flashing the bright light from 
the mirror the bees in the air will 
cluster quicker. One swarm was 
too high in the air to throw water 
on them and if it hadn’t been for 
the mirror I would have lost the 
swarm. I say it will work. 
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Local Newspaper Advertising a Big Help 


By Alex Mullin, Cornwall, Ontario 


Beekeepers are gradually coming 
around to the idea that honey has 
to be advertised. It is no longer 
possible to expect that honey will 
find its own market without some 
push behind it on the part of the 
men in the honey industry. 

There are a number of kinds of 
advertising. The most important 
and cheapest is the word of mouth 
recommendation which a salesman 
gives a good product and which the 
buyer will voluntarily give if the 
product lives up to those claims. 
Honey can do that. 

The second is paid advertising in 


newspapers, magazines, and over 
the radio. 
The honey industry does a con- 


siderable amount of this: it could 
undoubtedly do more. The cost is 
high enough to give pause to any 
but the strongest company or asso- 
ciation contemplating an advertis- 
ing campaign. 

There is a third form of advertis- 
ing which is almost as worth while 
as the other two, and which is too 
much neglected. This comes under 
the heading of what industries re- 
fer to as public relations. 

When a really prominent man 
sails on an ocean liner, the owners 
of the vessel s2e to it that he is pho- 
tographed on board, and they are 
happy if the name of the ship ap- 
pears in the news story about that 
man’s departure. 

The American Honey Institute 
does work like this on a national 
scale, sending out publicity materi- 
al, recipes and so on, striving to 
keep honey in the public eye. This 
is of great value to the industry. 

I have been farm editor of a 
small daily newspaper, the Corn- 
wall, Ontario, Daily Standard-Free- 
holder, for some time, and have 
written a weekly column on bees 
for more than two years. I believe 
that it might be worth while to 
give a few pointers on how groups 
of beekeepers can translate public- 
ity work to fill their own local 
needs. 

As good a starting point as any 
are the meetings of the local bee 
association. These are news, and 
every paper wants news. Most edi- 
tors will assign a reporter to these 
events. provided he knows about 
them in advance. 

But it is often possible to go a 
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step further. Some papers will use 
material prepared for them on the 
subject of bees and beekeeping. 
This sort of thing appearing in the 
paper from time to time is too valu- 
able to be overlooked. 

It may be hard for a local bee- 
keepers’ association to find a mem- 
ber willing and able to write the 
kind of story a paper would use. 
Yet it is not really difficult. The 
subject of bees themselves is an in- 
exhaustible one. 

If this type of work is to be un- 
dertaken, it will be well to ap- 
proach the editor first, and see what 
kind of reception the idea gets. No 
newspaper will put material in its 
news columns which should be in 
the advertising columns. The cri- 
terion for deciding this point is 
simple: Will the story appeal to the 
general reader? If you can con- 
vince the editor that it will, then 
he is interested. 

Once the job of writing a story 
like this is taken in hand the first 
thing to remember is that it has to 
be put up in legible form for the 
printer. Typewrite or have it type- 
written, double space lines with a 
margin at top and bottom, before 
taking it in. 

There are scores of angles in get- 
ting together a usable story. A good 
opening gambit might be a brief 
history of beekeeping in the locali- 
ty. Another might be review of the 
importance of the bee industry as 
a branch of local agriculture. 

A touch of imagination in the 
treatment of the material is worth 
reams of factual matter. Local 
names are alway good. Above all, 
avoid rehashing outside material. 
Editors can scent this sort of thing, 
and if they wanted it they could get 
it from the source. 

The story must be short, not more 
than two or three pages long. It 
should treat only one subject, and 
it is better to be a little on the terse 
side than to give any sign of point- 
less rambling. Every word in the 
essay should have some bearing on 
the chosen subject. 

Do not expect too much. Three 
or four stories a year, in addition 
to reports of meetings of the asso- 
ciation, would be about all of this 
sort of feature material a newspaper 
would want to handle, unless it 

(Continued on page 566) 
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Honey Survey in Oklahoma — 1952 


The American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration requested the Oklahoma 
State Marketing Board to make a 
survey of the consumer and retail 
honey trade. This survey was 
made in Oklahoma by a corps of 
workers who went into every large 
town and into every county seat 
with their questionnaires during 
Avril and May. The workers visit- 
ed 2110 homes and 828 retail stores 

It is impossible to give the full 
report here but a few excerpts will 
show the extent of this survey. 


Honey Consumer Survey 


Does vour family use honey? 
Yes 1741 R2.B% 
No 769 36.4 
Total 2110 
If not used, reason or reasons for not 
using? ’ 
Peacon given 


Percent 
Don't erre for it Ont 


Never think to buy it 19 
Price ton high #15 
Tno sweet 7 
Flavor too strong 5 
Doesn't agree with me 414 
Can't eat sweets A 
Other reasons 16 
No reason 23 


If so, what honey do you have in the 
house today? 


Lianid 537 39.5° 
Combination liquid 

ard comb 11.2 
Comb 23 2.4 
Prepared spread 179 22 
None 458 33.7 


Total 1359 
At what meal is honey used by your 
familv? 


Breakfast 852 37 .6° 
Lunch 498 22.0 
Supper 470 20.8 
Between meals 318 14.0 
Any or all times 77 3.4 
No answer 50 2.2 


Total 2265 
What is favorite way honey is used by 
your family? 


As a_ spread 951 65.5° 
Just anyway 72 5.0 
In baking 70 48 
In cooking 67 46 
On cereals 33 2.3 
As a substitute for 

sugar 27 1.9 
As a sweet 16 1.1 
As a dessert 26 1.8 
On pancakes 20 1.4 
Cn bread 17 1.2 
On fruit 17 1.2 
For flavoring 13 0.9 
On biscuits 11 0.8 
Other uses 55 3.6 
No answer 56 3.9 


Total 1451 
In what form does your family use honey? 


Liquid 804 54.1% 
Combination liquid 

and comb 309 20.8 
Comb 71 4.8 
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Prepared spread 288 19 
No answer 14 0. 
Total 1486 
How does your family usually purchase 
honey? 


4 
9 


Tumbler 27 1.9% 
8 oz. iar 262 182 
1 Ib. jar 374 25.9 
2 Ib. jar 249 17.3 
5 Ib. jar 51 3.5 
5 lb. tin 126 8.7 
Prepared spread 287 19.9 
1 Ib. comb 38 26 
Others 28 2.0 


Total 1442 


How often does your family purchase 
honev? 


Twice a week be 4 0.2% 
Once a week 29 20 
Onree in 2 weeks 64 49 
Once in 3 weeks 7 0.5 
Cree a month 294 223 
Once in 6 weeks 11 8 
Once in 2 months 223 17.7 
Once in 3 months 213 16.1 
Once in 4 months 98 7.4 
Once in 5 months 1 0.1 
Once in 6 months 201 15.2 
Bevond 6 months 

or other reasons 155 11.5 


Total 1319 


Preliminary Observations and Comments 
It is significant that more than six fam- 
ilies in ten reported that they use honey. 
The principal reasons for not using 
honey can be overcome in part, at least, 
by consumer education and improvement 
of quality. These reasons are as follows: 
Don't care for it 155 19.8% 
Never think 
to buy it ve 
Price is too high 52 6. 
Too sweet or rich 58 
9 


Flavor is too strong 35 5.0 
Doesn't agree 
with me 25 4.5 
Can't eat sweets 23 2.9 
Use other sweets 13 1.7 
Only eat it 
occasionally 11 1.4 
No reason 217 27.7 
Totals 680 86.1 


The possibilities in increasing consump- 
tion of honey, as indicated above, are 
tremendous. 

Although 33.7 percent of homes 
did not have honey at the time the 
survey was made, 37.6 percent had 
honey in liquid form, 13.2 percent 
had honey as a prepared spread, 
11.2 percent as a combination of 
liquid and comb, and only 2.4 per- 
cent had comb honey on hand. 

Although breakfast was the most 
common meal at which honey was 
used by families, lunch, supper and 
between-meal uses closely followed 
by 22.0, 20.8 and 14.0 percent, re- 
spectively. 

The favorite way honey is used 
by Oklahoma families is as a spread 
inasmuch as 65.5 percent reported 
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this use. The next uses in line were 
‘just anyways’, in baking and in 
cooking which amounted to only 5 
percent and less of those who re- 
ported (1451). Advertising honey 
as a spread, or promotional empha- 
sis on this use, should pay good 
dividends. 

The most common size purchased 
is a 1 pound jar with the 1 pound 
prepared spread, 8 ounce jar, and 
2 pound jar following in rather 
close order. 

It is interesting to note that 
consumer preference for the 5 
pound tin is more than twice that 
for the 5 pound glass container. 

It would be extremely interesting, 
as well as valuable to the honey in- 
dustry, to see the results of a simi- 
lar survey in Illinois or Ohio, New 
York or Pennsylvania, California 
and some southeastern state. This 
would give us a much more com- 
plete picture of the honey market- 
ing problem. 


Retail Survey on Honey 
—Oklahoma, 1952 


In what form does your store sell honey? 


% of 
stores 
% of selling 
Form No. ans. honey 
Liquid 800 37.4‘ 98.0% 
Combination 
liquid & comb 716 33.5 87.7 
Comb 39 1.8 4.8 
Prepared Spread 585 27.3 7is4 


Total answers 2140 
Of the 816 retail stores’ reporting that 


they sold honey, 499 stocked three forms 
of honey: liquid, combination liquid and 
comb, and prepared spread, or 61 percent 
of the retail stores which sold honey. 
In what size containers? 
% of 
stores 
% of selling 
Size No. ans. honey 
Tumbler 170 5.2 20.8% 
8 0 jar 485 14.7 59.4 
1 lb. jar 800 14.2 93.0 
2 %b. jar 725 22.0 87.6 
5 lb. jar 223 6.8 27.3 
5 ib. tin 250 7.6 30.6 
1 lb. spread 549 16.6 67.3 
Comb 40 1.2 4.9 
Servers 47 1.4 5.8 
4 oz. jar 11 0.3 1.3 
3 lb. jar 8 0.2 1.0 


Total answers 3308 
What size containers do customers general- 
ly prefer? 


% of 
Size No. answers 
8 ounce 78 9.7% 
1 pound 408 50.8 
1 lb. spread 16 2.0 
2 pound 165 20.5 
1 lb. and 2 Ib. 48 6.0 
5 pound 22 2.7 
8 oz. and 1 Ib. 15 1.9 
8 oz. and 2 Ib. 9 1.1 
8 oz. and 5 Ib. 9 em 
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1 lb. and 5 Ib. 13 1.6 

All sizes 6 0.7 

Don't know 10 1.2 

Servers 1 lb. 2 0.2 

3 pound 2 0. 
Total answers 803 


What size containers do your customers 
generally prefer? (Continued) 
A combination of the reported sizes 
gives the following tabulation: 
Size No. % of ans. 
8 ounce 117 12.9% 
1 pound 504 55.7 
2 pound 228 25.2 
5 pnourd 46 5.1 
Don’t know 10 1.1 
‘Lotal answers 905 


What is your general source of supply? 


Jobbers & packers 725 87.6% 

P: oducers 9 | 

Both 82 9.9 

Don't sell honey 12 1.4 
Total 828 


It is significant that 812 out-of 
828 retail stores surveyed, or 98.6 
percent of the total, sold honey and 
stocked it in their stores; that 87.6 
percent bought honey from jobbers 
and packers while only 1.1 percent 
bought direct from producers and 
only 9.9 percent bought both from 
producers and jobbers and packers. 

It is likewise significant that of 
the retail stores selling honey 98.0 
percent sold it in liquid form; 87.7 
in combination liquid and comb; 
71.7 percent sold a prepared spread, 


and only 4.8 were selling comb 
honey. 
The sizes of containers stocked are in or- 


der of importance: 
1 pound jar 98.0% 
2 pound jar 87.6 
1 lb. spread 67.3 
8 ounee jar 59.4 
5 pound tin 30.6 
5 pound jar 27.3 
Tumbler 20.8 
Five pound tin containers are 
more generally stocked than 5- 


pound glass jars. 

From the main opinions express- 
ed by operators of retail stores it 
seems that, if the other principal 
things were done to improve con- 
sumption of honey, advertising by 
the industry on a national scale 
would not be necessary to move the 
honey crop. This does not refer to 
brand advertising in any way which 
should be encouraged at all times. 
If the seller of honey can induce 
the store operator to display a lot 
of honey in several kinds and sizes, 
help him with displays, furnish him 
with recipes and promotional ma- 
terial, and service the store regu- 
larly, there should be no honey 
marketing problem in most in- 


stances, 
MAOZX IW, 
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Ross Milner, County Agent of 
Ashtabula County, is not only in- 
terested in, but in close touch with 
beekeeping in the county. He point- 
ed out that Ashtabula County Is de- 
ficient in lime, and since lime is 
needed for alfalfa, red clover, ladi- 
no, and other legumes, liming the 
soil is now a part of the modern 
program. 

The present yield of red clover 
seed per acre is only .83 bushel. He 
was very emphatic in saying that 
bees will increase the yield of seed 
from four to five times. 

The dairymen and_ beekeepers 
have been meeting together for they 
have much in common. The dairy- 
men need the legumes and the bee- 
keepers furnish the bees for cross 
pollinating legume blossoms. 

H. R. Swisher, of Springfield, 
Ohio, a Director in the American 
Beekeepers’ Federation, mentioned 
that honey several times had been 
listed in the plentiful food supply 
program. This is a Government 
project, having to do with certain 
foods that are produced in excess 
of demand. 

Seymour Bailey, State Inspector, 
spoke of the recently enacted Regis- 
tration Law. Nine thousand, nine 
hundred and forty-seven apiaries 
have now been registered, needing 
only 53 more to make 10,000. A 
permit must now be obtained for 
moving bees out of the state. Fur- 
thermore, a certificate of inspection 
must be obtained when bees are 
brought into the state. 

There are now four Deputy In- 
spectors, each of them having su- 
pervision over approximately ten 
counties, Out of the 88 counties, 
there are only nine in which no in- 
spection work is being carried on. 
The total appropriation from all 
counties for inspection work is now 
$49,000. 

Edgar Williams, veteran comb 
honey producer, of Ashtabula Coun- 
ty, and one of the prominent bee- 
keepers in the United States, said 
that comb honey production re- 
quires less equipment on the aver- 
age than does the production of 
extracted honey. Mr. Williams 
winters in a single hive body in 
double-wall packed hives. His 
honey flow is mainly a fall flow 
and he never has any trouble in get- 
ting sufficient winter stores, for 
there are always good fall flows 
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from goldenrod and aster. He never 
has to feed for winter. 

Mr. Williams admits that he 
would get more brood if a shallow 
super were on all his 1400 hives 
but for comb honey production he 
doubts whether the advantages 
would pay for the extra equipment. 

While double-wall packed hives 
are used throughout all of his api- 
aries, he always winters some colo- 
nies in_ single-walled unpacked 
hives. These colonies, however, do 
not have as much honey in the 
spring. 

Instead of open top section hold- 
ers, Mr. Williams uses seven wide 
frames, thus protecting the tops of 
the sections. To each frame is 
tacked a tin separator. He likes 
this arrangement because unfinish- 
ed sections can easily be uncapped 
and extracted. Formerly, the un- 
capped extracted section combs 
were used as bait combs but he does 
not now bother with bait combs. 
He says the honey produced on bait 
combs is not quite as nice looking 
as that produced on foundation and 
he has no trouble getting bees into 
the supers. Mr. Williams clips his 
queens in April. 

After trying motor-driven sand 
wheels and cutters of various kinds, 
he has gone back to hand scraping 
of sections, using a knife. He au- 
mits this is laborious work but he 
has never found a machine that 
does not deposit some sawdust or 
debris on the surface of the cap- 
pings. With his wide frames, he 
has only the edges to scrape. 

Mr. Williams offered some advice 
to young men. He said that count- 
ing all the losses, the vexations and 
headaches, along with the profits 
and joy of living, his advice to 
young men today is to go into bee- 
keeping and to produce comb hon- 
ey. He said if he had to do it again, 
he would be willing to start out 
fearlessly in exactly the same path. 
This advice, he said, he had passed 
on to his sons. 

Edwin J. Anderson, of State Col- 
lege, Pa., likened the morale of a 
colony of bees to the morale of a 
family. A good morale is a wonder- 
ful, motivating power. Bees do not 
get used to anything. They do not 
do things because they have done 
them before. Individuals are soon 
gone and others take their place. 
Each year they start anew. 
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Chas. B. Hatton, Jefferson, Ohio, well- 
known comb honey producer in his apiary. 


There have been years in Penn- 
sylvania when scale colonies have 
gained 25 pounds a day. This, he 
thinks, is the record in the state. 
His advice is to keep plenty of su- 
pers on, never letting the bees feel 
that they have filled all the space. 

Emerson Long, the largest bee- 
keeper in the state, referred to 
three types of beekeepers, the ex- 
tensive, the intensive, and the pre- 
tensive. Admitting that he is in the 
business extensively, he said he 
makes every effort also to be inten- 
sive, and with that in view, never 
does anything to disrupt the colo- 
ny program. On the contrary, he 
does everything to insure a good 
colony with a good queen and keep 
it in a good location. Commenting 
on locations, he said that sometimes 
a good location will last only four 
or five years, then it is necessary to 
move. He does not leave bees 
around where they can get nothing. 

Mr. Long advocates two-story col- 
onies for wintering, pointing out 
many advantages of the horizontal 
bee space in the middle of the brood 
chamber. Not only does he never 
have to feed sugar but he finds that 
pollen naturally stored in the brood 
combs makes unnecessary pollen 
supplements or substitutes. 

Colonies in the story-and-a-half 
or two-story colonies will enter su- 
pers more quickly. Sometimes dur- 
ing a slow honey flow, bees will re- 
treat into a single story. Mr. Long’s 
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Left, 
deputy bee inspector for Ashtabula Coun- 
ty. Right, Edgar Williams, Pierpont, the 
veteran comb honey producer of Ohio. 


Lyle L. Root of Ashtabula, Ohio, 


practice is to raise some brood into 
the super. When work is well 
started in supers, top supering is 
then the practice. Queen excluders 
are used under all the honey supers. 

When loading supers of honey in- 
to trucks, the supers are given a 
good shake, then set aside for a few 
moments to let the bees start out. 
By the time the supers are put onto 
the truck, most of the bees are gone 
and practically all of the rest leave 
when the truck is started. 

Speaking of Nosema, Mr. Long 
feels that most Nosema is traceable 
to a lack of stores some time or 
other. The bees’ vitality is low be- 
cause of scanty stores and Nosema 
can get a start. By making sure 
that there is plenty of honey avail- 
able at all seasons of the year, No- 
sema seldom bothers. 

Mr. Long requeens half of his col- 
onies each year, following the time- 
honored custom of clipping the 
right wings even years, and left 
wings on odd years. This enables 
him to tell, in most instances, the 
age of the queen. His main re- 
queening is usually done in Septem- 
ber, although he requeens as neces- 
sity indicates, for he plans to have 
surplus queens on hand. 

A strong, two-story colony can- 
not be killed in the worst winter, 


says Mr. Long, but nevertheless, 
protection is needed. For many 
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years, the bees have been wintered 
in quadruple cases. To prevent 
drifting, the colonies are located in 
groups of four, just as they stand 
when protected by the quadruple 
case. Testing this method of win- 
tering on thousands of colonies for 
many years, Mr. Long insists that 
beside the great advantage of the 
real saving m stores, the bees come 
out in the spring stronger, brighter, 
and in shape to build up quickly. 

In April, when the cases are 
taken off, the colonies seem almost 
as heavy as they were in the fall. 
There is no moisture, for the dry 
material absorbs it. Brood rearing 
goes on as usual. 

There are always some unpacked 
colonies, and while they winter, 
they consume much more honey and 
are not as strong in the spring. 
Whether in the four hive cases or 
on separate stands, only one en- 
trance is used. 

Over 100 people sat down to a 
delicious banquet after which Jerre 
Frazier of the G. B. Lewis Co., the 
inimitable toastmaster presided 
over a program which caused all to 
forget their troubles. 

Paul Cutts, the package bee and 
queen shipper of Chipley, Florida, 
gave a very interesting talk on the 
New South, 


H. H. Root showed some movie 
films of interest to beekeepers, in- 
cluding Mr. Cutt’s film. 

The following day Chas. A. Reese 
gave us a bird’seye picture of con- 
ditions in Ohio. The crop is very 
spotty. Bees are working red clo- 
ver. Those who apply insecticides 
are becoming more conscious of the 
value of bees to agriculture and are 
trying to avoid killing bees. 

Jack Deyell stressed the impor- 
tance of intelligent fall manage- 
ment. To have populous colonies 
next spring we must have populous 
colonies to go into winter, ample 
stores of good quality, and adequate 
protection against the elements. 

Ted Gran, Jr., Perrysburg, Ohio, 
told of his experiences in furnishing 
bees for pollinating legumes. He 
puts one strong colony per acre of 
alsike, and growers have averaged 
6% bushels of seed per acre but this 
year only two bushels were secured, 
due to bad weather. Mr. Gran has 
developed a loading device that re- 
quires only 15 minutes to put on a 
load of bees obviating much hard 
work. Faulty harvesting methods 
is a major cause of low seed yields. 

George Rehman, president, and 
H. R. Swisher, vice-president, are to 
be complimented on the manner in 
which they handled the program. 


SKS” 
Clifford F. Muth Passes On 


The hand of death is laid upon 
another of our younger men—Clif- 
ford F. Muth of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who was taken July 18, following 
a four-year illness, He was 55 
years of age. 

Mr. Muth, or “Cliff”? as he was 
known to a host of friends in the 
beekeeping fraternity, succeeded 
his father, the late Fred W. Muth, 
in 1948, as President of The Fred 
W. Muth Company. 

Mr. Muth was very active in civic 
and fraternal affairs and an avid 
sportsman. He was also active in 
Boy Scout work, having served as 
Scout Master of a troop. He was a 
member of a machine gun company, 
First Ohio Infantry, prior to World 
War I, and served during the war 
with that unit. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bayer Muth, a son, Captain 
Clifford F. Muth, Jr., with the air 
force in Maryland, and two sisters. 

Our industry can ill afford to 
loose such a person in his prime, 
who has made such a worthwhile 
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Mr. Clifford F. Muth 
contribution to life and to the bee- 
keeping industry. Fortunately he 
has a son to help carry on the bus! 
ness that was started by his grand- 
father, Charles Muth, some 90 years 
ago. 
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THE OLD WICKER CHAIR 





That old wicker chair in the bee 
yard? 

It isn’t much use I'll admit, 
The paint’s weathered ,thin 
And the seat is caved in, 


It’s hardly a safe place to sit. 


Uncle John worked hard till near 
eighty, 

But in his few moments of ease, 
Through the back of that chair 
You could see his white hair 

As he’d sit and just look at the bees. 


He didn’t have much _ education, 

But beemen—large, small, rich, or 
poor 
Came, I don’t know from where, 
To that old wicker chair 

To draw on his wealth of bee-lore. 


Soft spoken, kindly and honest, 
Godly faith in the World Beyond; 
“If John says its so 
That’s all I want to know” 
His word was as good as his bond. 


The grass has grown over the rock- 
ers 

And the weeds are piercing the seat, 
Bees busily hum 
But no more will come 

The shuffle of feeble old feet. 
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Yes, that old wicker chair is plumb 
useless 
It would be a disgrace to some lots, 
But if you leave it to me 
That old chair will be 
Right out there with the bees’ til it 
rots. 
—Harris C. Harvey, 
Williamsville, New York 


a 
SECOND GLANCES 
(Continued from page 537) 
in all phases of our industry, 
owe him much. 

Water is important to bees, says 
Propolis Pete (page 474). The 
statement needs to be emphasized, 
for if the supply is not present in 
a more convenient place, a yard can 
cause considerable embarrassment 
to the beekeeper by congregating 
around a stock tank, ete. In dry 
seasons it may even be necessary to 
have a supply in the yard, but start 
early, for as he says, they may not 
appreciate your efforts unless ww 4 
are used to the location you wis 
them to visit. 

That Institute recipe box looks 
like a dandy. That new idea of a 
picture on each card makes it dif- 
ferent. Let’s use them—and spread 
them around! 


we 
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perked & Answered 


Top vs. Bottom Supering for 
Comb Honey 

Question: When the bees are working 
at full strength is it as well to add new 
sections on the top as to place under the 
last one filled? My bees have been fill- 
ing the sections as added on the top, and 
in placing the sections as needed there is 
less interference except there might be 
some travel stain on completed sections. 
—E. C. Ambrose, W. Va. ; 

Answer: When producing section 
comb honey, we have tried adding 
supers on top as needed, also have 
used the method of putting the new 
or fresh super underneath the pile 
instead of on top. We like the top 
supering method because the sec- 
tions are more likely to be well 
filled than when placed underneath 
the filled and partially filled supers. 
Furthermore, when the new supers 
are on top the bees can go up into 
the super if necessary. If they do 
not need this super they will not 
work in it. It should be said that 
with the top supering method the 
filled super at the bottom of the pile 
should be removed as soon as the 
sections are capped over to avoid 
travel staining by the bees. Some 
vears ago when we had an unusual- 
ly heavy flow in western Ohio and 
used the top-supering method, we 
would take off a filled super and 
put on an empty one once a week. 
Obviously, there must be a_ good 
honey flow and strong colonies in 
order to be successful in the pro- 
duction of section comb honey. 


Honey Ferments in Cans 

Question: This year, perhaps due to the 
long spell of extremely hot weather that 
we have been having, I am having trouble 
with the fermentation of extracted honey 
in storage. last vear’s crop This honey 
was not extracted until it was sealed by 
the bees so that is not the cause Some 
five-pound cans will blow their covers 
while others are all right. Of two 60- 
pound cans one is O. K., while the other 


is fermenting The cans set right side 
by side As far as I know all have had 
just the same treatment. What is the 


probable cause and is there any way in 
which the fermented honey can be re- 
claimed? Can it be heated and the al- 
cohol driven off and it re-fed to the bees 
for winter feed?—R. W. Hargrave, N. Y 

Answer: It is not uncommon to 
have honey gathered one year fer- 
ment the next. This is more like- 
ly true of fall honeys than of prop- 
erly ripened summer honeys. In 
some instances fermentation is 
caused by yeasts which are present 
and come in contact with the hon- 
ey. The common cause of fermen- 
tation is thin or unripened honey 
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which contains an abnormal amount 
of moisture. Occasionally, however, 
honey which is reasonably thick 
and apparently well ripened will 
ferment when warm weather comes. 
Fermented honey can be made suit- 
able for selling or for table use by 
heating it to 160 degrees F. for 
about 20 minutes, then cooling it. 
This heating drives off the excess 
moisture and at the same time de- 
stroys any yeasts which may be 
present. One way to heat the honey 
is to put a couple of 5-gallon cans of 
honey in a washboiler over a hot 
plate, heating the honey to 160°. 
The cans of honey should rést on 
small pieces of wood so that water 
can circulate underneath the cans. 
The honey should be stirred while 
it is being heated. If you do this 
we feel sure that this processing 
will result in honey that will not 
ferment. 


te 
Skunk Bothers Bees 

Question: There are skunks in thé Vvi- 
cinity of my apiafy. have seen signs oft 
where they have the dirt all padded down 
around the hives when they visit them at 
night. The bees are very cross which is 
abnormal. Should I leave the new io- 
cation or what would you advise? Just 
how_ much damage can or do they do?—L. 
J. Brooks, Michigan. i 

Answer: Regarding skunks in the 
apiary, it is a little difficult to say 
what you should do under the cir- 
cumstances. We do know that in 
some instances, skunks do a conisid- 
erable amount of damage to bees. 
They will claw at a hive entrance 
late in the evening, and when the 
bees come out on the alighting 
board, the skunks will eat them. 
Colonies that are disturbed by 
skunks are likely to be quite cross 
when handled the following day. 
Some beekeepers have trapped the 
skunks; others have gone after them 
with a shot gun; others have poison- 
ed them, putting a small amount of 
strychnine in a raw egg near the 
entrance, If your location has 
promise of being unusually good, 
we suggest that you plan to leave 
the bees where they are—at least 
for this season. Perhaps you can 
dispose of the skunks. 


Bees Wouldn’t Store Honey 
Above Queen Excluder 
Question: Reading the ‘‘Asked and An- 
swered Column” in the August 1952 is- 
sue relative to “Bees Do Not Work In 
Supers’, I do not entirely agree with the 
answer given. I have found that many 
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times bees refuse to work in supers be- 
cause they do not care to go through 
queen excluders. I had a queen intro- 
duced in’ May of this year which just re- 
fused to stay below in the brood chamber 
provided so I put on a queen excluder and 
although the majority of brood hatched 
in the supers above, the bees just refused 
to fill the supers and deposited the hon- 
ey in the chamber below. This queen 
was, as you can see, a very prolific young 
laying queen for in a month’s time she 
filled nine of the ten frames with brood. 
I took the queen excluder off after the 
queen had been oriented to stay below 
‘and then the bees started to transfer the 
nectar gathered and stored in the brood 
‘chamber to the supers. Many times nec- 
tar is coming in so fast that bees won't 
take the time to store it in the supers 
‘and take the easiest way possible thus 
storing the honey in the brood chamber. 
Mr. Gibson may be misled by the answer 
cand kill off an otherwise valuable queen. 
—Bill Davis, R. I. 

Answer: There is something to 
what you say in your letter of July 
31, regarding a colony which may 
not work in the supers. Some bee- 
keepers tells us that their bees are 


somewhat 
bees and consequently do not pass 
through the wires of a queen ex- 
cluder readily. 
it may have been in your case, it 
would be preferable to 
excluder off the hive. 

we like to use queen excluders, es- 
pecially during 
honey 
sometimes is. 


find the queens. 


larger than _ ordinary 


If this is true, and 


leave the 
Personally, 


a year when the 
flow is not as rapid as it 
When queen ex- 
cluders are used, we know where to 
Some beekeepers 
put queen excluders on after the 
honey flow starts and bees have 
been storing in the supers. We get 
many questions from beekeepers 
over the country and in some in- 
stances, it is really difficult to give 
the correct answers, mainly because 
we have to use our imagination at 
times in trying to visualize what is 
actually happening in the hives in 
question. 


SKS” 
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Part of an apiary 
near Medina, owned by 
Delos Mellert who helps 
to make bee hives in 
The A. I. Root Com- 
pany factory and is 
Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Medina County 
Beekeepers’ Association 
which was organized 
recently. This shows 
skyscraper hives before 
the 1951 crop of surplus 
honey was removed, 
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Just News 


Kansas State Beekeeners’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its 5lst annual 
meeting Sept. 7, at High School 
Auditorium Altoona, Kansas, with 
M. C. Mitchell, President, K.S.B.A., 
Presiding. 

9:00 a.m. Committee Meetings. 


Legislative committee, A. V. 
Small, Chairman 
Marketing committee, V. H. 
Adee, Chairman 
Nominations committee, Leroy 


Churchman, Chairman 
Education committee, Roger C. 
Smith, Chairman 
11:00 a.m. The Significance of Hybrid Bees 
G. H. Cale, Editor, American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 
11:30 am. Discussion 
Noon Basket Lunch 
1:00 p.m. The 1952 Honey Price Support 
Program 
Thurston A. Blakely, Food Dis- 
tribution Branch, P.M.A., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Discussion 
p.m. Alfalfa Pollination in Central 
and Western Kansas 
R. L. Parker Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
2:00 p.m. Honeybee Pollination of Al- 
falfa in the North Platte, 


a! 
iO 
uo 
uo) 
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Nebraska Area 
E. H. Adee, Sutherland, Nebr. 
0 pm. Discussion 
:30 p.m. Kansas Beekeepers and_ the 
American Beekeeping Fed. 
Glenn O. Jones, Sec. of Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation, 
Atlantic, lowa 
2:50 p.m. Discussion 
3:00 p.m. Business Meeting 
Reports of Committees. 
* *@¢ 


The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association (Mass.) held its reg- 
ular outdoor meeting at the out- 
apiar‘es and summer home of mem- 
ter James Delorey on the Knopps 
Pond in Groton, Mass. A large at- 
tendance saw the “Club Hive” open- 
ed, and many took a swim in the 
pond which is about 1% miles long. 

The next regular meeting, the last 
outdoor meeting of the 1952 season 
is to be held at the out-apiaries of 
member Victor Thomas at Camp 
Chickadee on River Edge Road, in 
Billerica, Mass. Those interested in 
beekeeping are welcome at this 
meeting at which time the Club 
hive will be given to some lucky at- 
tendant as well as many other 
prizes to be distributed at that time, 
one of which is a one year subscrip- 
tion to ‘Gleanings’ donated by 
member R. W. Corrigan. 

The Association has expressed 
its desire to tie in with the USDA 
-PMA Program for the ALL-OUT 
promotion for honey and will co- 
operate with Harry W. Watling, 
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officer in charge of the Food Trades 
Division of the Food Distribution 
Branch. 

The Board of “Experts” of the 
“Association” will answer Questions 
on the subject of Beekeeping and 
more especially on the subject of 
‘“‘Wintering Over’.—John H. Fur- 
ber, Sec.-Treas. 

* eke & 

The second issue of “Brasil Api- 
cola” a journal published by Dr 
Edgard Vieira Cardosa of San Pauls, 
Brazil, reached our office recently. 
It is a good looking journal and 
will doubtless render worthwhile 
service to beekeepers throughout 
that country. 

* * * * * 

We wish to compliment the Brit- 
ish Bee Journal on the neat appear- 
ance and “new look” of recent is- 
sues—especially the front cover. 


Dr. V. G. Milum, apiculturist at 
the University of Illinois, has re- 
cently been promoted to a full Pro- 
fessorship of Entomology. 

es e¢t &@ & 


The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting on Sunday Sept. 21, at 2:30 
P. M., at the home of Mr. Edw. 
Stangl, 24 Grand Blvd., just off the 
White Plains Post Road, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. Joseph L. Mayer who raises 
queens at Clifton, N. J., will be our 
guest speaker. He will tell us of 
h’s observations at the recent Penn 
State Short Course on Beekeeping 
he attended. Refreshments will be 
served, visitors are always welcome. 
—Carlton E, Slater, Publicity. 

* *£ * ke * 

From the Editor’s Note Book: 
Having attended seven bee meet- 
ings within the past few weeks in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, it is impossible, in the 
limited space available, to give de- 
tailed revorts. 

The Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, 
meeting held July 22 at Mr. Dieh- 
nelt’s place (a vote of thanks is due 
Mr. Diehnelt for his gracious hospi- 
tality) was well attended. J. F. 
Long, state apiarist, showed a hive 
lifter used by inspectors for lifting 
piles of supers off hives to insvect 
brood chambers without molesting 
the bees in supers. Also a weed- 
burner for scorching out diseased 
hives is used. 
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Harriett M. Grace, director of the 
American Honey Institute, in telling 
of work done in honey promotion, 
mentioned a one-half hour broad- 
cast given recently after which five 
pounds of postal cards were re- 
ceived the day following and three 
pounds on the second day. A steady 
stream of matter on honey is flow- 
ing from the Institute office in Mad- 
ivon, Wisconsin. 

Henry Dadant told of progress 
being made in developing strains 
of hybrid bees that possess desirable 
characteristics. The work is diffi- 
cult, due to the nature of the honey 
bee. Scientific breeding requires 
much painstaking effort and _ skill. 

The Eau Claire, Wisc., meeting on 
July 23 drew a good crowd. “Bob” 
Knutson, as per usual, could tell 
some hair-raising bear stories that 
are true. Bears in North Wisconsin 
are still a problem for beekeepers. 
Nosema appears to be prevalent each 
season. The honey crop is spotted 
but on the whole quite good, better 
on light sandy soils this year than 
on heavier soils. 

The Frankenmuth, Michigan, 
meeting held July 24 was unique in 
that a beauty contest was held. 
“Pat”? Norman of Rochester, Mich., 
was the winner and she will appear 
at the state fair in a program spon- 
sored by beekeepers to promote 
sales of honey. Ray Hutson, of 
Michigan Agricultural College, in 
speaking of insecticides emphasized 
the importance of applying poison 
material before blossoms appear. 
There should be a better under- 
standing between beekeepers and 
those who apply insecticides. 

At the Bellaire meeting held July 
25 Don Barrett, state apiarist, men- 
tioned the appearance of European 
foul brood in some counties. Just 
why it is found in some sections of 
the country and not in others is as 
yet somewhat of a mystery. Per- 
haps soil and climatic conditions 
enter the picture. Eternal vigilance 
is needed to control brood diseases. 

The Tri-county meeting was held 
outside of Detroit on July 27. Os- 
car Schmidt, in relating some of his 
beekeeping experiences, referred to 
the change in farm practices that 
affect beekeeping. Clovers are now 
cut early with modern machinery. 
In the old days the mowers drawn 
by horses were used and more time 
was available to the bees for gath- 
ering nectar. Commercial beekeep- 
ers have to be ready to meet all 
emergencies.—M. J. Deyell. 
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Leit: D. PRP. Barrett, shepherd, Michigan 
state apiarist. Right: Prof. E. C. Martin, 
East Lansing, bee extension specialist for 
Michigan. 


z 3 i 8 =a 
Frank E. Greeler, Nielsville, Wis. deputy 
apiary inspector for Clark County. Mr. 
Greeler is 82 years young and carries on 
his inspection work each day during the 
season. More power to him. 





The Pennsylvania summer meet- 
ing at Canandahota Lake on July 
30 was quite well attended. Most 
beekeepers present had not secured 
much white honey but looked for a 
good fall crop. A _ brood disease 
that appears to be rather unusual 
was mentioned by Mr. Benton the 
county inspector. It is being watch- 
ed closely and investigated. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building 


One of our favorite wartime 
stories involves a war munitions 
plant where all operations were 
held in strictest secrecy. As a dou- 
ble precaution a guard stationed at 
the exit gate examined all employ- 
ees as they left to make sure no one 
was stealing anything. 

As it happened one day, one of 
the guards was confronted with an 
employee pushing a_ wheelbarrow 
loaded with hay. “What do you 
have there?” the guard asked. 

“Just some hay,” was the reply. 

Convinced that the hay was a 
convenient place to hide something 
the guard searched frantically 
through it. To no avail. He could 
find nothing. So he let the employ- 
ee pass. 

Next day at closing time the same 
guard was approached by the em- 
ployee again with a wheelbarrow 
piled high with hay. Again the 
guard searched fruitlessly, and 
again he had to let the worker by. 

This went on every evening all 
through the war. 

Several years later when the war 
was over and the guard was return- 
ed to civilian life, he chanced to see 
on the street the same employee 
who had so diligently pushed the 
wheelbarrows loaded with hay. He 
stopped him to ask: 

“Say, tell me; I’m sure you were 
stealing something when you work- 
ed at the munitions plant. Tell me 
what it was.” 

“Sure,” said the employee. “I 
was stealing the wheelbarrows!”’ 

The point of the story is simple. 
Sometimes the most obvious of facts 
are the most easily overlooked. 

But it is often not so easy to ap- 
ply such a lesson to ourselves. We 
in the honey industry must not be 
like the guard; we must not let the 
obvious slip by us while we concern 
ourselves with “needles in the hay- 
stack’’, so to speak. 

For instance, it should be obvious 
to all of us that in the competitive 
markets of today, a combination of 
beeke»pers can fare better than a 
single one. 

Hence the American Honey Insti- 
tute is organized. 

It should be obvious that with 
the world in the changing state it 
is today, someone must be constant- 
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Madison 3, Wisconsin 


ly looking out for honey’s interests. 

That someone cannot be a single 
beekeeper who has also to tend his 
bees and process his honey.  In- 
stead, that someone has become the 
American Honey Institute. 

It is obvious that. products to sell 
must be promoted on a national 
scale. 

That promoter is the American 
Honey Institute. 

So it is also obvious that the 
American Honey Institute, which 
performs all of these valuable func- 
tions, must be fully supported by 
the nation’s beekeepers. 

And here is the punch line: It is. 
The American Honey Institute en- 
joys a good reputation, and a well- 
deserved one. Beekeepers are well 
eware of the obvious fact that the 
American Honey Institute is one of 
heir most valuable assets. 

=a, 


LOCAL NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING A BIG HELP 
(Continued from page 555) 

turned out that the writer had ex- 
ceptional ability. 

In any event the “Letters to the 
Editor’ column is always open to 
contributors. Likely as not there 
will be an occurence of bees swarm- 
ing in a public place. A clear, 
concise letter from a local beeman 
stating that swarming bees are gen- 
erally harmless, and that the situ- 
ation can be handled by any com- 
petent beekeeper, will be widely 
read and attract attention. Some- 
times this will directly counteract 
any unfavorable publicity the bees 
might have brought on themselves. 

Such opportunities should never 
be passed up with the thought that 
it doesn’t matter anyway. It is by 
attention to these matters that bee- 
keeping can place itself before the 
public and win the place it deserves. 

It may be necessary to mention 
that the writer of material like this 
can hardly expect to be paid by the 
newspaper. A _ by-line, or a note 
explaining the circumstances of the 
contribution to the paper’s columns, 
is about all that can be expected. 
There is plenty of professional writ- 
ing available on any subject, but 
not on the local level. Publicity for 
the local association must be its 
own reward. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


Dr. E. J. Dyce (right), professor of apicultu 





re at Cornell, is showing a new labor saving 
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Re 


device to Orlando Munoz, chief of apiculture in Costa Rica. This equipment is designed 


to move a lot of hives with little effort. 


Ithaca, N. Y., July — Orlando 
Munoz, professor of apiculture at 
the National School of Agriculture 
and chief of apiculture in the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Industries of 
Costa Rica, is studying American 
beekeeping methods with Dr. E. J. 
Dyce at Cornell University. 

Professor Munoz owns and op- 
erates 1000 colonies of bees besides 
doing his usual work of teaching, 
research, and the manufacture of 
honey wines. He is also responsible 
for the handling and grading of 
Costa Rican honey for export. 

Pollination and bee diseases are 
two important subjects that Munoz 
is studying at Cornell. More than 
150,000 acres of coffee are grown 
in Costa Rica, so it is important to 
lanow the effectiveness of honey- 
bees in pollinating and increasing 
the size of the coffee crop. With no 
major bee disease in Costa Rica, the 
visitor wants to learn field and 
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laboratory identification to prevent 
the entry of any diseases into his 
country. 

To further his practical knowl- 
edge of bee diseases, Munoz has 
worked with apiary inspectors of 
the New York Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. 

Other points of study for the 
Costa Rican include research on 
honey wines, laws affecting honey 
bees, labor-saving equipment for 
beekeepers, and the fermentation 
and processing of honey. 

Professor Munoz will spend four 
months in the United States visiting 
beekeepers and studying their 
methods. Upon completion of his 
work at Cornell, the Costa Rican 
specialist will visit apiary supply 
companies, other state universities, 
and field laboratories of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. His tour is 
under the auspices of the Point 4 
Program. 
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Guy aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umaa. theferences required trom new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 


word, each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 


the 10th of the month preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


Any GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


IOWA Honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 




















PALMETTO, and Mangrove honey in 
new siv*es. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 

CLOVER extracted honey in _ sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 

Michigan's finest raspberry, basswood, 


clover comb honey, in 4 x 5 window car- 
toned sections. Extra Fancy, $7.00; Fan- 
cy, $6.00; No. 1, $5.00; No. 2, $4.00; case. 
E. Z. Quick Way B Farms, Walloon Lake, 
Michigan. 


TUPELO HONEY — Ten-pound pails, 
$2.10 express charges collect. Marks Hon- 
ey Co., Apalachicola, Florida. 


AMBER HONEY—New sixties. Priced 
right. Free sample. Crenshaw County 
Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 

MICHIGAN'S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
HONEY. New sixties. Fully ripened. You 
will be pleased. Sample, 20 cents. John 
McColl, TECUMSEH, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE—White bottling grade hon- 
ey by the truckload. Walter Roose, Sac 
City, Iowa. 

CLOVER COMB HONEY—ready to ship 
at once. Write for prices. C. W. Schrader, 
Waterville, N. Y 


_Honey, white clover, 18c per ib. in 
single cans, 17c in lots of 5 cans or more. 





























Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

White clover honey in .new sixties. 
Finest quality. Single can 16 cents, two 
cans, 15 cents, 5 can lots, 141% cents a 


pound. F.O.B. Write for prices on large 
quantities. Paul Englehardt, Antwerp, N.Y. 


NEW CROP finest quality light table 


honey. Orange-palmetto, saw palmetto, 
and mangrove, llc per lb. in 55-gal. steel 
drums; $8.50 per 60-lb. can; $8.00 each 


three or more cans. All F.O.B. here. F. 
H. Nelson, Murdock, Fla. 


WHITE CLOVER honey. Write for 
prices. Lloyd Allen, Tipton, Michigan. 


COMB HONEY for sale—also will trade 
comb honey for extracted honey. Gordon 
C. Pratt, R. D. 2, Munnsville, N. Y. 
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BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-pound cans furnished if desired. 
W. R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
Company, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 


HONEY WANTED, any amount. If you 
want more for your honey, sell it to Clo- 
verdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The Delaware White Clo- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 percent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 


Co., Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED three carloads of buckwheat 
honey two carloads of Florida orange 
blossom honey in barrels or cans, two 
carloads of southwestern alfalfa or cotton 
honey. Cash and top prices. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, O. 

WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


~ WANTED — comb and extracted honey. 
Wm. March, R. D. 3, Mantua, Ohio. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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CUT COMB CHUNK, clover preferred, 
truck lots or less. Cash on delivery. Lose 
Brothers Inc., 204-206 E. Jefferson, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

WANTED car loads or less bottling hon- 
ey. Cans exchanged or furnished if want- 
ed. Send samples to Honeymoon Products 
Co., 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Mich. 

The only comb foundation plant in the 
east. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson’s 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y 


BEE SUPPLIES. Catalog free. Hodgson 
Bee Supplies, Ltd., 575 13th Ave., New 
Westminster, B. C., Canada. 


BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


FOR SALE—100 colonies, and all equip- 
ment. Crop still on. Honey packing 
equipment, including filter press. Mrs. C. 
H. Denny, 483 Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20% WALTER T. KELLY CO., PADU- 
CAH, KENTUCKY. 


GET THEM while you can. New or 
used cans and Root Supplies for cash or 
honey of any kind. L. E. Hicks, 3930 N. 
High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 


FOR CHRYSLER ALL-STEEL electric 
welded queen excluders in the U. S. A., 
write to: Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
12th Street, Detroit 6, Michigan. Ask for 
Circular E 2. 


FOR SALE—600 10-frame factorymade 
extracting supers and brood chambers 
with drawn comb. Hive stands, bottom 
boards, covers. No disease. Frank Kearns, 
Austin, Minn. 


~ FOR SALE — HAZEL-ATLAS modern 
honey jars, popular sizes. Priced right. 
Hiltner’s Apiaries, North Creek, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Complete set of Gleanings, 
1875-1950. Lacks only six volumes. Fran- 
cis Higgins, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, DD C. 


FOR SALE — New heart cypress 10- 
frame bottom boards. K. D., 10 or more, 
$1.00 each; 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 
or more, 85 cents each. 1 nailed up sam- 
ple, post paid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, Eliza- 
bethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


BEES for sale. New and used 10-frame 
supplies. 200 good two-colony winter 
cases, with packing material, cheap. Ray 
Wilcox, Odessa, N. 


_ Ten-frame used equipment clean and 
in good condition. Hives complete with 


















































frames, $2.00. Supers with frames, 90c; 
supers, 40 cents. F. J. Smith, Castalia, 
Rt. 1, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — 20 colonies and enough 
new and used equipment for 75 more 
hives. A. Longo, 76 Watervale Rd., Med- 
ford, Mass. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 


balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














Michigan 
Headquarters 


for 


Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 


Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 


























BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a _ subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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OURDCOOUORODOOSCCOROCOROCCRRGREREOROCCHREOCRCRCCSORGHERORRRORGHRHERORRERES: My 


YORK’‘’S 
Quality Bred Young 
Italian Queens 


Quantity Price 
| SR es $1.00 each 
I cil ecsctccedionnuass -85 each 
Ws ssiesaseaiiccsze -75 each 





The Strain Preferred by 
Leading Honey Producers 


York Bee Co. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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LADY LIKE CAUCASIAN 
bees in our testing apiaries in a 
North Central State more than dou- 
bled that state’s average per colony 
honey crop in 1951. Our breeding 
queens for this season were selected 
for disease resistance, honey produc- 
tion, and gentleness Their daughters 
will produce for you if properly han- 
died. 
Select untested Queens 


available through Sept. 20th 
BU. -icrnasiascageubiucintensuiaintees $1.10 each 
SERA eeeree erst eer 1.00 each 
25-50 Ee aN eee -90 each 
geen -75 each 
Queens clipped and marked free on re- 
quest. Please print name and address. 

CAUCASIAN APIARIES 

CASTLEBERRY, ALA. 
Requeen with 


BARGER’ S 
NORTHERN ITALIAN QUEENS 
Large deep thorax, long-legged beauties 
Untested 1-24, $1.00; 24-up, 75 cents 


Select tested (in large cages) $2.00 
Clipped — Airmailed — Painted 
BARGER APIARIES 
CAREY, OHIO 


Dear Customer: 

We have sold our queens for the 
remainder of the season, but we are 
looking forward to serving you with 
good queens and packages in 1953. 

Thanking you kindly one and all. 

Mitchell’s Apiaries Bunkie, La. 


PPP 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


70c each 
Quality Does Not Cost 
— It Pays — 
The Wilbanks Apiaries 


Claxton, Georgia 


PLB LBP PIPPI PO Pe 
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FOR SALE—100 colonies, supers and 
miscellaneous equipment. All or part. 
State inspected, disease free. Quitting be- 
cause of poor health. Bees will be de- 
stroyved near end of October. Investigate 
now. Geo. Olowach, Custer, Mich. 


BECAUSE of ill health, 55 colonies of 
bees with all supers and extra hives and 
supers including honey. No disease, $5.00. 
Earl Henry, Gambier, Ohio. 


WANNA GOOD BEE BUSINESS? 250 
colonies; supplies for 300. Excellent lo- 
cations including pollination payments. 
Ultra-modern honey house in suburb, with 
extracting and packing equipment. Good 
local market, town of 12000. The Minne- 
sota Beekeeper, Box 176, Red Wing, Minn. 








FOR SALE: 4-frame Root’s reversible 
power extractor No. L. 25 with motor, 
belts, and handle for hand extracting and 
four capping baskets, No. 1 shape, $60.00. 
120-gallon honey storage tank with gate, 
$25.00, same as new; also new and used 
equipment. Linders Store, Delphos, Ohio. 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold, or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 











NORTHLAND ITALIAN QUEENS—For 





production. $1.00 each; 10 up, 90c. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS, 75 cents each, 
any number. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 


Greenville, Ala. 





YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS — Three- 
band Italians; bred for business, $1.00 
each; $10.00 per dozen. All guaranteed. 
Caney Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nicholas, Bay 
City, Texas 

SHORT’S QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS. 
Try them and you will find their colonies 





tops in production, gentleness, and free- 
dom from diseases. Three-banded Italians 
only. Used by leading honey producers 


for more than 30 years. Requeen now 
for maximum production next year. $1.00 
each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Prompt ship- 
ment. Postpaid. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Ala. 

750 colonies of bees in two-story ten- 
frame hives. With all equipment for ex- 
tracted honey production. Must sell be- 
eause of poor health. Geo. Morrison, 
Cloverdale, Cio. 

YELLOW ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Real honey producers, personally reared. 
Queens 80c; 23 up, 75c, airmail. O. E 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN queens. 











Good workers and gentle. Select, 1 to 25, 
$1.00 each; 25 up, 90 cents. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, N. C. Phone 4703. 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS, extra good work- 
ers and very gentle. Requeen now and 
make sure of good hives for next spring. 
1 to 25, $1.00; 25 up, 90c. Black River 
Apiaries, Currie, N. , 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. Best of 
quality and real gentle. Select queens, 
1 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 up, 90c each. Caro- 
lina Bee Farm, Graham, N.C. Phone 7731. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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HELP WANTED 


Applications wanted for year around 
work in commercial beekeeping. Give 
experience, age, and salary details in first 
letter. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 











SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


EXTRACTORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Root 45-frame Simplicity 
extractor. Irvin VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 


EXTRACTOR FOR SALE, used Wood- 
man 30-frame extractor with honey stor- 
age tank. Good condition. Eli Niswander, 
Leipsic, R. R. 4, Ohio. 


WANTED 


WANTED two-frame extractor. 
preferred. Joseph Lechwar, R. D. 1, 
406, New Castle, Pa. 


MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD, international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, 
with apiculture abstracts. Monthly, in- 
cluding membership in the Bee Research 
Association, $3.00 per annum, including 
apicultural abstracts. Dr. Eva Crane, Di- 
rector, 55 Newland Park, Hull, Yorks, Eng. 


Know interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P., India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings 
or 2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, 
Rs 14s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Mon- 
ey Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps of your country accepted. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscrip- 
tion 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. 
Box 3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen_ with 
more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, 
Texas. 
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GOOD QUEENS 
Italian or Caucasian 
Customer: If you want queens 
that will pay off in the future 
and produce bees that a man 
can handle with pleasure, 
send your requirements to 
me, for | have them. 60c ea. 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 














September, 1952 


Hollopeter’s Queens 


Reared in the North from 
Northern stock full of vim, 
vigor, and vitality. High- 
est quality and prompt 
service during the August 
and September buckwheat 


flow. Good time to re- 
queen. 
— Prices — 

1 -9 ....... $1.00 ea. 
Saw .90 ea. 
. 2 eee .80 ea. 
50 -99 ...... 75 ea. 
1OG-p ...... 70 ea. 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Rockton, Penna. 





Australasian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 


Subscription 18 shillings per year_ post 
free. Start any time. Inquire for Inter- 
national Money Order for 18. shillings 
(Australian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 


LIVE AND LEARN 
(Continued from page 538) 
goldenrod usually isn’t so hot. It 
has a sour aftertaste something hike 
the smell that comes from the hive 
when the bees are boiling it down. 
I have a good description of that 
smell, but am too refined to put it 
in writing. 

By the way my ‘“outyard”’’, 
after making a start that looked 
like I was going to have to buy 
more equipment, is standing still. I 
wish that my prize colony there was 
on a scale. I never saw anything 
grow so fast. No kidding, they 
were filling a super a week for a 
spell, that is, a shallow. It now 
has eight shallow supers on it, six 
full and two partly full, and has 
been that way for three weeks. 
What would they have done if this 
darned drought hadn’t come along? 
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OFFERING - - - 
QUEENS - 


Now ready for shipment 
Kelley Island 3 Way Hy- 
brid and Regular Italians 


<a 


SD Es wens .85 each 
26 or more .. .75 each 


“They Produce” 


Shipper of Package Bees 
and Queens 


ad 
Rossman Apiaries 


Formally Rossman & Long 


P. O. Box 133 














Moultrie, Ga. 








«S —______ _ ___ ____LLL______________’ 
2 CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 
He Hardy, Prolific, rapid build-up. 

best of workers. Caucasians have 


the longest tongue of any race 
Both races build beautiful white combs 
POTH ARE THE GENTLEST OF ALL 
RACES OF BEES. Gentleness is safest in 
towns, near neighbors, or near streets or 
highways. Gentleness saves time, sweat 
patience, and work Discount on quantity 
orders. Ask. More and more beekeepers 
requeen during September. 
Prices, Both Races: 
Untested Queens .................. $1.00 each 
Tested Queens ............ ond 1.75 each 
By Air Mail 


Albert G. Hann 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 








CPODOCERGREREGEORReReOeeReeReEReeEEEens %, 


The New Zea’and Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping—Better Marketing. 
Subscription, 8 shillings per 
year, payable to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 














PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY 
YOUR SAVINGS BONDS NOW. 
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SELLING AT THE ROADSIDE 
MARKETS 


(Continued from page 535) 


makes an added appeal to tne sense 
of taste as well as to the eye. 

Some roadside sellers are using 
folders containing information con- 
cerning honey, also recipes for the 
use of honey in cooking. A folder 
is attached to each package of hon- 
ey sold by means of a small rubber 
band. This certainly helps to fur- 
ther the use of honey. A classified 
or display ad in the local paper also 
helps. It brings honey to the atten- 
tion of many people who would 
not otherwise know about its being 
offered for sale. 

Telling the Story of Honey 

Roadside selling stands should 
have attendants well versed in hon- 
ey, how it is produced, and its food 
value. In fact, the salesman should 
be posted with information  con- 
cerning bees. Beekeeping is such 
an interesting subject that the in- 
terest of any prospective customer 
can be held until he decides to try 
out a package of honey. In order 
to captivate the interest of those 
who do not know the virtues of 
honey, there is a little trick that 
can be worked to hold the attention 
of the customer long enough for the 
salesman to tell the story of honey. 
Take a glass jar of honey and ti 
it upside down. The air bubble will 
travel upward. This bubble hes 
the appearance of a balloon. Sim- 
ply tell the prospective customer 
hat you put a balloon in each jar 
“or the children to play with. 
Roadside Selling on a Large Scale 

In order to dispose of a large crop 
of honey, a chain of roadside stands 
must be established. In fact it may 
be necessary to have a dozen or 
more stands on well-traveled roads. 
The stands must be far enough apart 
to be profitable and should be lo- 
“ated on different roads if possible. 
The beekeeper operating the stands 
‘s kept busy supplying them with 
honey and educating the operators 
of the stands as to the best selling 
methods, Usually, the roadside sell- 
ers are given a commission on sales. 

Advantages of Roadside Selling 

While it would be impracticable 
and impossible to market all of the 
honey or even a major portion of it 
through roadside selling, this meth- 
od of selling has some distinct ad- 
vantages to the beekeeper and to 
the industry as a whole. 

(Continued on page 575) 
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REQUEEN WITH OUR HIGH PRODUCING STRAINS 











. ; 1-24 25-99 100-up 
Dadant Starline Hybrids $1.20 $1.15 $1.10 
Three-Banded Italians -70 65 -60 
Queens clipped, painted, and air mailed upon request 
GARON BEE COMPANY........ Donaldsonville, La. U.S.A. 
“Magnolia State Italians Dadant’s “Starline” 
Our Old Proven Line Improved D. R. Hybrids 
pera se Oe AEA alee $1.20 
S| RY. RESIST aE 1.15 
BOD skiccsstensentssconns i - —(—(‘«CMhthh ae dnm Bien blehgadeRiad 1.10 


All “Starline” Queens Clipped and Marked 
“Magnolia State” on request only. 
Select Tested of the latter $1.50 each. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISS. U.S.A. 
“The business QUALITY built.” 














“GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS 


Successful wintering and the 1953 honey crop depends entirely on the QUALITY 
of your queens. GULF BREEZE is one of the most popular strains in America 














today. Have you tried them yet? Why not? 
Prices 1-24 ......... 80c each 25-up ........ 75c each AIR MAILED 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. 
STARLINE SUNKIST ITALIANS 


Starline prices: 
1-25, $1.20 25-99, $1.15 each 
Highest quality queens only. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Italian prices: 
; 55¢e each while they last 
Clipped, postpaid, satisfaction. 


CONVENT, LA. 








Peace is for the strong .. . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 





BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 516) 


“Gleanings is very welcome here. 
It’s nice to know how brother bee- 
keepers are faring in U.S.A. 
Canada. 


“One remark that one of your | 


contributors made a little while ago 
struck a responsive note here. He 
mentioned the days of Dr. Miller, 
Doolittle, and others of their time. 
I’m afraid they lived and wrote in 
a different world. What a pity we 
couldn’t catch something of the 
spirit that governed their lives. But 
however I try I never seem to suc- 
ceed as there’s always some power 
that never seems to let one rest and 
really enjoy our bees. Speed and 
more speed and more production, 


September, 1952 


and 





We are sold out of queens for this 
year. Thanking you for the nice 
volume of _ bu ines-. 

THE DELAWARE WHITE CLOVER 
APIARIES Delaware, Ohio 








better methods of working, but not 
one tiny bit more happiness, or 
should I say, real contentment? 

“My Dad was a _ subscriber to 
Gleanings as far back as about 1914. 
I still enjoy reading some of the 
old copies when I can find the time. 

“Most of Eastern Australia had a 
very dry time last season and honey 
production was very low but pros- 
pects at present look much brighter 
and we here are preparing for a 
good crop.’”’—K. M., Aus. 
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DADANT’S STARLINE RICH’S LEATHER ITALIANS 
For pleasure or profit we have the two most outstanding strains 
available. 

Only young laying queens that have produced a good compact 
brood pattern are caged for shipment. 

These strains are under constant test in our honey production 
yards along with other leading breeds. 

We guarantee that you will be more than pleased with their per- 
formance. 

Live delivery guaranteed, clipped, and marked with a white dot 
for your convenience at no extra cost. 

Why not requeen this summer and help prevent swarming next 
spring? 


DADANT’S STARLINE RICH’S LEATHER ITALIANS 


1-24 $1.30 1-24 90c 
25-99 1.20 25-99 80c 
100-up 1.10 100-up 75¢c 


THE RICH HONEY FARMS JEANERETTE, LA. 













































—— — ———— 
j Dadant’s Starline Hybrids John Davis Italians 
| Produced in Little’s Apiaries 
Queens Packages Queens Packages 
-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. th Davis 
1-24 $1.45 $3.75 $4.50 $5.45 | $1.20 queens deduct 
’ 25-99 1.35 3.50 4.40 5.25 1.10 25c from 
- 100-up 1.25 3.25 4.25 5.15 1.00 Starline prices 
| Reg. U.S. Extra pounds, $1.00 per lb. Shipping starts about April 10. 
Pat. Off. LITTLE’S APIARIES 
| Shelbyville, Tenn. P. O. Box 122 
N _— 7) 
PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-49 50-99 100-up 
2 lb. with queen $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3 lb. with queen 4.50 4.25 4.00 
4 lb. with queen 5.50 5.25 4.90 
5 lb. with queen 6.50 6.25 5.80 
Queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
: Queens sent airmail postpaid—clipped on request. 
2 GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 
: Prairie Point, Miss. Western Union, Macon, Miss. 
1876 1952 OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 


Our 1952 crop of Michigan clover honey 
should be ready for the market in July. 
Dealer: if you want clover honey of the 
best quality, get on our mailing list, and 
we will keep you advised on crop condi- 
tions, and prices for the coming season. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 





Address E. D. Townsend & Sons, North- 
star, Michigan. The BEST known name 
in HONEY PRODUCTION. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, IMlinois 











Package Bees 


If you are taking time to read, why 


and not read the Dest? Condensed to save 
you me. ustrate to ve ou 
Queens pleasure. . ” 


Write for Prices. 


JACKSON APIARIES 
Box 58, Funston, Ga. U.S.A. 


Modern Beekeeping 


The Picture Bee Magazine 
Box 210 Paducah, Kentucky 

















Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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SELLING AT THE ROADSIDE 
MARKETS 


(Continued from page 572) 


It gets the honey direct to the con- 
sumer quickly before the honey has 
a chance to do much granulating. 
It avoids complex marketing prob- 
lems. It increases consumption of 
honey through other channels be- 
cause it is brought to the attention 
of so many people who travel along 
the highways. It enables the pro- 
ducer to dispose of his crop conven- 
iently at a profit. Any food and 
especially honey, offered for sale in 
the country, makes an appeal to the 
customer because of its freshness 
and purity. Roadside honey selling 
is a cash business and helps to elim- 
inate bookkeeping and collections. 

To be successful in selling honey, 
one must really and truly believe in 
honey and be fairly saturated with 
the principles that govern success. 
Unless one eats honey, thinks hon- 
|ey, dreams honey, and sells honey 
with all his might and main it is 

better to look for an easier job. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Pure mating guaranteed 
$1.00 each 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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HOWARD WEAVER’S 


Caucasian Queens at the following prices: 


Ce a eee $1.10 
Re RS nee 1.00 
Ue Sh eee eng -90 


No package bees. 


Howard Weaver 
Navasota, Texas 
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KOEHNEN’S 
Package Bees and Queens 


For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA ) 


wore 
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HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
By Air Mail 75¢ each 

; 10 or more 70c each 

For prices on Package Bees please 


refer to May issue of Journal. 
CARLUS T. HARPER, New Brockton, Ala. 


September, 1952 
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REQUEEN NOW 


As Soon As You Get That Hon- 
ey Off — Requeen 


It's Good Insurance For Winter- 
ing And Next Year’s Crop 


WE HAVE THE QUEENS 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
ITALIAN HYBRIDS 
Prices 
i. errr $ .75 each 
 *. 2erer .70 each 
100-499 ...... .65 each 
Tested Queens 1.50 each 


Postpaid, Airmailed and/or 
Clipped—No Extra Cost 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, — Miss. — 








Package Bees 
for 1952 


Truck loads a specialty 
Nuclei made to order 
Italian Queens 


Eugene Walker 
Live Oak, Calif. 

















Selected Italian Queens 75c ea. 
All queens shipped Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. 


Carniolans $1.00 ea. 
Caucasian queens .90 ea. 


Walter D. Leverette 
Apiaries 
Fort Pierce, Florida 
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Box 364 









Look for this Sign Q U — & N S 


When you Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 








The package season is now over 
and we have a surplus of fine 
young Kelley Island Improved 
Hybrid queens, fresh daily from 
your Louisiana bee farm. 


Each by prepaid air 
mail from Paducah 15c 









} Trade Mk. Reg. 
-U. S, Pat_ Off. 











; Lots of 25 and more, 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 65c each. 
















Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 






































BETTER-BRED QUEENS THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Use them for replacing failing queens, also requeen- } 
60c each ing for swarm control, etc. You can’t buy any bet- 60c each 
ter queens at any price. 











CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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